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Preface 

This  Guide  contains  helpful  suggestions  for  planning  a  program 
of  effective,  happy  living  in  the  kindergarten.  The  material  has  been 
developed  from  research  and  studies  of  kindergarten  education,  from 
the  experiences  of  kindergarten  teachers  in  Montana  and  from  selected 
guides  from  other  states.  Teachers  will  find  in  this  Guide  the  follow- 
ing noteworthy  features: 

*The  general  overview  of  kindergarten  education  as 
it  determines  goals,  considers  common  characteristics 
of  the  five-year-old,  and  discusses  the  important  elements 
in  the  organization  of  a  good  kindergarten  program. 

*An  introduction  to  each  area  of  the  curriculum,  fol- 
lowed by  suggested  activities  designed  to  fit  characteristic 
needs  of  the  kindergarten  child.  In  many  instances,  con- 
crete example  are  provided  by  giving  materials  and 
simple  procedures. 

*  Lists  of  supplies  and  equipment  necessary  for  both 
the  general  program  and  specific  curricular  areas. 

*  Bibliographies  that  cover  the  general  program  and 
specific  curricular  areas.  Whenever  possible,  these  have 
been  divided  into  lists  of  resources  for  the  children  and 
resources  for  the  teacher. 


Kindergarten  teachers  in  Montana  are  urged  to  use  the  Guide 
as  a  basis  for  individual  planning,  creative  interpretation  and  adap- 
tation to  each  particular  classroom  situation. 


The  Montana  Kindergarten  Curriculum  Committee 
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PART  I. 


An  Introduction  to  Kindergarten  Education 


Kindergarten  Goals 

The  kindergarten  year  is  a  vitally  important  period  in  the  whole 
school  life  of  a  child.  For  many  children,  this  year  marks  the  first 
educational  experience  outside  the  family  circle  and  lays  a  foundation 
for  all  of  the  school  experiences  to  follow.  Every  kindergarten  teacher 
must  recognize  and  accept  her  responsibility  in  guiding  the  five-year- 
old  child  through  a  year  of  happy,  worthwhile  and  effective  living. 

To  accomplish  and  fulfill  this  responsibility,  the  kindergarten 
program  should: 

Provide  many  opportunities  for  social  development 
and  a  happy  adjustment  to  group  living; 

Maintain  an  atmosphere  that  promotes  a  healthy  de- 
velopment and  encourages  good  health  habits; 

Provide  for  each  child  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness 
and  understanding  with  many  opportunities  to 
achieve  success; 

Present  a  program  through  which  a  child  may  de- 
velop a  wide  variety  of  interests; 

Encourage  the  child  to  seek  answers  to  his  ques- 
tions  through  problem  solving  activities;    and 

Lay  foundations  for  subject  matter  learning  and  in- 
tellectual growth  through  a  program  of  experi- 
ences based  on  the  kindergarten  level. 
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Kindergarten  Children 

What  are  kindergarten  children  like?  In  order  to  plan  a  program 
of  quality,  it  is  necessary  to  base  guidelines  for  good  kindergarten 
education,  on  information  pertaining  to  the  growth,  development  and 
welfare  of  the  child.  Research  has  provided  many  answers  to  ques- 
tions concerning  the  kindergarten  child,  what  he  is  like,  and  what 
experiences  he  should  have  to  fulfill  his  five-year-old  needs.  The 
range  of  individual  differences  is  great,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
and  harmful  to  try  to  apply  a  standardized  pattern  to  all  children. 
There  are,  however,  certain  common  characteristics  to  which  we  can 
refer  in  planning  a  satisfactory  program  for  a  group  of  five-year-old 
individuals.  As  an  aid  in  understanding  and  guiding  the  development 
of  the  child,  it  is  helpful  to  consider  these  common  characteristics 
under  four  categories — physical,  mental,  social  and  emotional. 

Physical  Characteristics 

To  be  five  is: 

To  be  active,  possess  abundant  energy,  but  fatigue  easily  and 
need  planned  periods  of  rest. 

To  have  reached  a  period  of  general  "slowing  down"  in 
skeletal  growth. 

To  have  developed  large  muscles  that  require  continuous 
strengthening  through  physical  activity  and  use  of  appro- 
priate equipment.* 

To  lack  motor  coordination  necessary  for  lengthy  use  of  small 
muscles. 

To  have  established  a  definite  handedness  that  should  not 
be  changed. 

To  be  far-sighted  and  lack  eye-hand  coordination  necessary 
for  formal  work  with  books  and  small  objects. 

To  have  general  good  health  but  be  readily  susceptible  to 
communicable  diseases  and  respiratory  infections. 


^Suggestions  for  appropriate  equipment  will  be  found  under  "Learning  Environment,' 
pages  18-21. 


Mental  Characteristics 

To  be  five  is: 

To  be  curious,  eager  to  learn,  but  have  limited  powers  of 
attention  and  concentration.* 

To  show  intellectual  progress  through  steady  growth  and  de- 
velopment rather  than  specific  achievement. 

To  be  interested  in  doing  and  observing  things  related  to 
immediate  experiences. 

To  begin  to  show  an  ability  to  think  things  through  and 
solve  simple  problems.  (This  is  a  vitally  important  char- 
acteristic that  should  be  continuously  encouraged  and  de- 
veloped. ) 

To  show  interest  in  simple  scientific  explanations  of  experi- 
ences in  the  child's  everyday  world. 

To  be  interested  in  telling  stories  and  relating  own  experiences. 

To  be  imaginative  and  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing between  fact  and  fancy. 

To  begin  to  develop  a  concept  of  time,  space,  numbers,  and 
have  a  memory  of  past  events. 

To  begin  to  develop  an  ability  for  good  language  usage. 
(Most  important  factor  in  the  improvement  of  language  at 
this  level  is  the  use  of  example  and  substitution.) 

To  derive  satisfaction  from  doing  rather  than  from  the  fin- 
ished product. 

To  begin  to  show  a  gradual  increase  in  span  of  interest  and 
attention. 

Social  Characteristics 

To  be  five  is: 

To  be  sociable  and  seek  companionship  of  other  children,  but 
still  be  rather  self-centered. 

To  play  best  in  small  groups  of  two  to  five,  but  show  an 
increased  ability  for  enjoyment  of  larger  groups  and  group 
activities. 


*We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  child's  eagerness  into  a  harmful  program  of  formal  teaching. 
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To  be  capable  of  and  eager  to  assume  definite  responsibilities 
within  his  level  of  maturity. 

To  have  limited  ability  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  but 
be  eager  to  gain  group  approval. 

To  be  developing  a  respect  for  rights  and  feeling  of  others 
and  learn  to  take  turns. 

To  show  definite  progress  in  learning  to  cooperate  with  others 
in  work  and  play. 

To  form  strong  friendships  for  short  periods  of  time. 

To  enjoy  sharing  experiences. 

To  be  growing  in  independence  and  capability  of  perform- 
ing simple  tasks  without  help. 

To  enjoy  simple  directions  and  be  proud  of  ability  to  carry 
them  out. 

Emotional  Characteristics 

To  be  five  is: 

To  be  gaining  in  emotional  stability.  (This  does  not  mean 
a  lack  of  emotional  problems  but  a  tendency  toward  a  grow- 
ing maturity  in  control. ) 

To  be  friendly,  sympathetic,  and  helpful. 

To    have    a   growing   sense   of   humor    and    appreciation    for 

humorous   incidents   and   situations. 

To  gain  a  feeling  of  security  from  definite  routines. 

To  respond  to  praise  and  encouragement. 

To  enjoy  and  respond  to  repetition. 

To  have  a  strong  emotional  link  with  home  and  family. 

To  be  apt  to  become  fearful  of  the  unknown.  (Most  fears 
are  imitated  and  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  kinder- 
garten to  erase  them  through  simple  explanations  and  matter- 
of-fact  behavior  examples.) 

To  have  a  growing  desire  for  approval  and  an  eagerness  to 
do  what  is  expected. 

To  show  anger  as  most  common  emotions  and  the  beginning 
of  a  feeling  of  rivalry. 

To  respond  to  tension  and  over-stimulation  with  noise  and 
aggression. 
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Creative  and  Aesthetic  Characteristics 

To  be  five  is: 

To  be  inquisitive  and  want  to  explore,  investigate,  manipu- 
late, and  experiment  with  a  variety  of  materials  and  media. 

To  like  to  share  things  he  creates  and  experiences. 

To  be  imaginative,  seek  self-expression  and  use  personal  sym- 
bols which  he  names. 

To  enjoy   the  sense  of  touch   and   to  be  aware  of  texture — 
rough,  smooth,  dull,  shiny,  wet,  dry. 

To  have  little  concern  for  realism,  to  paint  what  he  knows, 
and  not  what  he  sees,  with  little  detail. 

To  love  to  play  and  to  dramatize  activities. 

To  have  an  innate  sense  of  design. 

To  choose  colors  imaginatively,  to  discover  they  can  be  mixed 
and  to  use  them  experimentally. 

To  lack  organization  in  his  art  expression. 
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Home-School  Relationships 

A  good  kindergarten  program  uses  to  the  fullest  an  understanding  of  the  whole 
child,  his  needs,  interests,  abilities,  past  experiences — his  full  potential.  Parents  and 
teachers  must  work  together  to  promote  every  child's  growth  in  the  best  possible 
way.  Opportunity  must  be  provided  for  teacher  and  parents  to  develop  common  un- 
derstandings, eliminate  tensions,  and  give  mutual  support  to  the  child  in  his  first 
school  experience.  Parents  can  provide  the  teacher  with  much  helpful  information 
on  the  child's  interests  and  activities  out  of  school.  The  teacher,  in  turn,  helps  the 
parent  to  understand  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  kindergarten  program,  and  the 
child's  response  to  the  experiences  that  occur  in  his  school  life. 

There  are  various  ways  for  home  and  school  to  work  together.  Most  common 
among  them  are  planned  parent  meetings,  individual  conferences,  and  informal  con- 
tacts. In  setting  up  a  sequence  of  opportunities  for  home-school  communications, 
many  schools  begin  with  a  spring  meeting  or  pre-school  contact. 

Pre-School  Contacts 

Parents  are  notified  by  newspaper,  radio,  etc.,  that  plans  are  being  made  for 
the  enrollment  of  kindergarten  children  for  the  coming  year.  Through  group  meet- 
ings or  pre-kindergarten  sessions  the  parent  and  child  have  an  opportunity  to  be- 
gin to  know  something  of  the  kindergarten  program,  the  room,  and  the  teacher. 
This  also  makes  it  possible  to  provide  the  prospective  kindergarten  parents  with  reg- 
istration material,  health  and  dental  forms,  and  handbooks  especially  designed  for 
school  preparation. 

Handbooks 

Some  schools  prefer  to  write  their  own  handbooks  for  parent  information. 
Others  use  publication  pamphlets  especially  prepared  to  aid  parents  in  helping  the 
child  makes  an  easy  adjustment  to  school  life.*  Material  contained  within  a  hand- 
book includes  suggestions  for  skills  and  experiences  a  child  should  have  before  school, 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  kindergarten,  and  parent  responsibilities. 


"Happy  Journey — Preparing  Your  Child  for  School.  Published  by  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
National  School  Public  Relations  Association  (NEA)  and  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Available  from  New  York  State  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  152  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  New 
York.    1953.    40c. 

Looking  Forward  to  School.  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States,  393  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  11,  New  York.    1956.    Free. 

Three  to  Sis:  Your  Child  Starts  to  School  by  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.,  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  22  East  38th 
Street,  New  York  16,  New  York.    1950    25c. 


Registration  Day 

Even  though  the  child  may  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  kindergarten 
in  the  spring,  this  is  his  first  experience  as  a  member  of  the  school.  It  is  essential 
that  he  find  an  opportunity  for  developing  pleasant  associations  and  a  sense  of  be- 
longing. There  are  several  ways  of  achieving  this.  Some  schools  plan  for  the  regis- 
tration to  take  place  in  the  office  while  the  teacher's  time  is  free  for  a  short  get- 
acquainted  period  with  the  children.  Others  schedule  individual,  or  very  small  groups, 
registration  conferences  throughout  the  day  so  the  teacher  can  give  time  and  attention 
to  each  child  and  parent.  This  requires  pre-planning  and  scheduling  but  is  very  ef- 
fective in  creating  a  relaxed  environment  that  is  ultimately  more  reassuring  to  the 
beginning  child. 

Orientation  Meetings 

Parent  meetings  are  a  valuable  means  of  making  explanations  and  exchanging 
ideas.  Within  the  first  week  of  school  a  meeting  should  be  arranged  for  a  general 
xiget  acquainted"  period  for  parents  and  kindergarten  personnel.  The  principal  will 
want  to  welcome  the  parents  and  clarify  certain  school  policies  and  regulations.  The 
nurse  may  want  to  discuss  the  health  program.  The  teacher  may  use  this  time  for 
additional  information  and  clarification  of  the  whole  program.  At  this  time,  parents 
may  want  to  make  plans  for  organizing  a  study  group  for  the  year. 

Reports  to  Parents 

The  kindergarten  teacher  reports  to  parents  on  many  occasions  and  in  many  ways. 
Whenever  a  meeting  occurs,  no  matter  how  casual,  whenever  a  note  is  sent  home  or  a 
telephone  call  is  made,  some  form  of  reporting  is  being  done.  In  addition  to  this,  plans 
should  be  made  for  periodic  reporting  to  parents  on  the  child's  progress  at  school.  No 
one  system  of  reporting  can  be  declared  "best"  in  every  situation,  but  the  individual 
conference  is  generally  considered  a  most  satisfactory  method  for  giving  both  parent 
and  teacher  an  excellent  means  of  understanding  each  other  and  the  child. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  that  may  prove  helpful  in  planning  a  successful  con- 
ference: 

Schedule  time  carefully,  allowing  a  few  minutes  between  confer- 
ences for  jotting  down  results  of  the  conversation. 

Send  home  friendly  notes  of  appointment   in  plenty  of  time   for 
parents    to   plan   for   the   conference. 

Use  a  check  list  or  observation  sheet  only  as  a  reminder  of  areas  to 
be  discussed. 

Prepare  a  folder  of  child's  work  for  parent  to  take  home. 
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Plan  a  friendly  and  relaxed  atmosphere. 

Make  suggestions  tactfully. 

Begin  with  something  favorable  and  try  to  make  statements  in  a 
positive  manner. 

Use  language  that  is  understandable. 

Give  information  but  do  not  monopolize  the  conversation. 
Be  a  good  listener. 

Be  sincere  and  honest  in  ever  discussion. 

Remember  professional  ethics.    Do  not  discuss  with  others  any  infor- 
mation  given   to   you    in    confidence. 

Culminate    the    interview    courteously  when  you  have  completed   the 
discussion. 

Parent  Visitations 

Parents  should  be  made  to  feel  welcome  whenever  they  visit  the  kindergarten. 
Many  teachers  prefer  to  request  that  visitations  do  not  occur  within  the  first  six 
weeks  of  school.  This  is  generally  considered  a  time  of  adjustment  to  school  living, 
and  it  is  more  readily  accomplished  without  the  stimulation  of  visitors.  By  acquaint- 
ing the  parents  with  the  routine  aspects  of  the  program,  the  teacher  can  help  them 
choose  a  visitation  time  that  involves  an  activity  period  rather  than  a  quiet  rest  time. 
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The  Kindergarten  Teacher 

The  real  test  of  successful  teaching  can  be  found  in  the  growth,  happiness, 
and  security  that  each  child  finds  in  his  kindergarten  year.  Every  teacher  of  young 
children  must  realize  that  she  is  an  important  element  in  the  whole  environment  of 
the  classroom.  Not  only  must  she  be  well  trained  professionally,  but  she  must  pos- 
sess a  genuine  interest  and  liking  for  children.  She  must  have  a  sincere  desire  to  un- 
derstand and  help  each  child.  Among  the  many  characteristics  that  are  considered 
necessary  for  the  teacher  are  enthusiasm,  imagination,  empathy,  humor,  flexibility 
and  creativity. 

The  most  effective  means  of  self -evaluation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  can  be  found 
in  the  following  questions: 

Do  I  continuously  analyze  the  value  of  the  teaching-learning  situa- 
tions which  I  provide? 

Do  I  create  a  wholesome  classroom  climate,  so  that  pupils  feel  free 
to  assume  leadership  and  responsibility — both  group  and  individual? 

Do  I  provide  a  wise  balance  between  freedom  and  guidance? 
Do  I  show  skill  in: 

Making  the  child  feel  secure? 

Taking  care  of  individual  differences? 

Coordinating  the  activities  of  the  kindergarten  with  the  entire  school 
organization? 

Planning  the  most  profitable  experiences  daily  with  my  children? 

Varying  my  teaching  procedures? 

Trying   to  find   the  underlying  causes  responsible  for  children's 
behavior? 

Providing  the  best  instructional  materials? 

Maintaining  a  rich  fund  of  knowledge  with  which  to  stimulate  and 
broaden    the    children's    background? 

Keeping    and    constructively    using  some   type  of  comprehensive 
cumulative  records? 

Anecdotal  records  (behavior  diaries)? 

Cumulative  record  cards? 

Cumulative  record  folders? 
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Do  I  have  the  strength  and  energy  equal  to  the  requirements  of  living  with 
active  five-year  olds? 

Am  I  a  well-balanced,  happy  individual? 

Am  I  continually  aiming  to  develop  my  techniques   through: 

Professional  study  and  reading? 

Participation  in  professional  meetings? 

Active  participation  in  school-community   projects? 
Do  I  genuinely  enjoy  children  and  live  and  learn  harmoniously  with  them?* 
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Routines  and  Activities 

Schedules 

Flexibility  is  an  important  key  to  a  successful  kindergarten  program.  This  does 
not,  however,  eliminate  the  necessity  for  a  satisfactory  framework  around  which  to 
plan  daily  activities  and  establish  routines.  A  kindergarten  day  should  never  be 
"clock-bound,"  but  a  flexible  schedule  which  provides  a  balance  of  indoor  and  out- 
door play,  quiet  and  vigorous  activities,  and  a  wide  choice  of  experiences  for  the 
child  helps  to  make  the  kindergarten  a  satisfying  place  in  which  to  live.  Just  as  there 
is  no  "best"  way  of  teaching  kindergarten,  there  is  no  specific  schedule  for  all  situa- 
tions. 

The  following  schedules  are  offered  as  suggestions  for  time  allotment  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-hour  session  and  a  three-hour  session. 

Type  I 

9:00-  9:15     Free  Play 
9:15-  9:35     Opening 

(Conversation,  Singing,  Sharing  and  Planning) 
9:35-10:00     Work  Period 

(Free  Choice,  Construction,  Arts,  Crafts) 
1 0 :  00- 1 0 :  20     Outdoor  Play 

10:20-10:30     Lavatory  and  Preparation  for  Lunch 
10:30-10:40     Lunch 
10:40-11:00     Rest 
11:00-11:25     Group  Activities 

(Music,  Stories,  Natural  and  Social  Sciences,  Physical  Education) 
11:25-11:30     Prepare  for  Dismissal 

Type  II 

9:00-  9:30     Opening 

(Conversation,  Sharing,  Singing  and  Planning) 
9:30-10:00     Work  Period 

(Free  Choice,  Construction,  Arts,  Crafts) 
10:00-11:00     Health  Period 

(Indoor-Outdoor  Play,  Lavatory,  Lunch  and  Rest) 
11:00-11:30     Group  Experiences 

(Music,  Stories,  Natural  and  Social  Sciences) 
11:30-11:50     Free  Play 
11:50-12:00     Evaluation-Conversation — Plans  for  Tomorrow 

Prepare  for  Dismissal 
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Play 

Kindergarten  children  learn  a  great  deal  through  play.  The  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween work  and  play  is  a  very  fine  one. 

Play  manifests  itself  in  dramatization,  art  and  physical  activity  which  includes 
manipulation  of  materials.  It  draws  on  a  multitude  of  experiences,  emotions  and 
thoughts.  In  children's  play  their  universe  is  reflected;  through  it  they  experiment 
with  the  world  they  know  and  with  their  own  emotional  reactions  to  it.  They  re- 
peat in  some  medium  things  which  have  made  an  impression  on  them  in  reality  or 
in  fantasy. 

Since  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  rapid  transportation,  it  is  inevitable  that  much 
play  activity  will  center  around  trains,  cars,  airplanes,  buses  and  boats.  Family  life, 
too,  is  changing  and  the  emotional  effects  of  new  relationships  and  home  conditions 
will  be  revealed  in  children's  play.  In  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  truthful  expres- 
sion, children  will  bring  their  emotional  experiences  from  within  themselves  to  the 
outside,  expressing  symbolically  through  their  play  their  feelings  of  violence,  tender- 
ness, cruelty,  envy  or  joy.  If  there  are  great  conflicts  and  insecurities,  in  the  world 
they  know,  children  will  re-create  these,  too,  in  their  own  way.  In  play,  a  child  re- 
peats even  the  unpleasant  experiences.  Adults  are  frequently  puzzled  by  the  forms 
which  children's  play  assumes;  the  destructive,  aggressive  types  of  play  are  particu- 
larly disturbing.  Thus,  adequate  play  experiences  are  essential  to  the  child's  full  ma- 
turing. It  is  his  preparation  for  living — for  comprehending  the  daily  life  around  him 
as  well  as  his  own  feelings,  and  thus  contributes  to  his  satisfactory  emotional  develop- 
ment.* 

Lunch 

Lunch  period  provides  an  opportunity  for  developing  social  graces  as  well  as  pro- 
moting desirable  health  and  eating  habits.  Here  is  a  time  for  teacher  and  children  to 
sit  down  together  and  enjoy  the  close  association  and  conversation  that  accompanies  the 
mid-morning  snack.  The  lunch  period  offers  many  possibilities  for  the  teacher  to  dis- 
cover many  things  about  her  children,  their  understandings,  their  interests  and  their 
abilities  to  express  those  interests. 

The  following  suggestions  may  help  in  planning  a  lunch  period  that  creates  a 
desirable  and  effective  atmosphere: 

Have  everyone  wash  before  finding  a  place  at  a  table. 

Give  children  opportunities  for  responsibilities  of  setting  the  table 
and  serving.     (Number  concepts  are  developed  through  counting 
numbers  of  needed  napkins,  crackers,  juice  cups,  etc.) 
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Encourage  consideration  and  polite  expressions  as  one  child  serves 
and  others  respond  to  his  serving. 

Teach  children  to  wait  for  everyone,  including  the  teacher,  to  be 
seated  before  grace  is  said  or  sung. 

Help  children  develop  the  habit  of  waiting  for  others  to  finish,  and 
then  excusing  themselves  before  leaving  the  table. 

Lunch  time  also  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  celebrate  birthdays.  The 
"birthday  child"  serves  the  treat  that  has  been  prearranged  between  mother  and 
teacher,  and  everyone  sings  a  birthday  song  to  him.  (At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
it  is  well  to  establish  certain  rules  with  parents  concerning  treats.  It  is  suggested  that 
candy  be  eliminated  from  the  possibilities. ) 

Rest  and  Relaxation 

Because  of  the  nature  and  development  of  the  five-year-old,  the  whole  program 
is  planned  to  establish  a  balance  between  activity  and  relaxation.  Within  this  frame- 
work comes  a  planned  period  of  rest.  The  period  itself  should  be  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  The  teacher  will  understand  the  need  for  shortening  or  lengthening 
the  rest  period  to  fit  the  particular  group  situation.  Children  rest  on  cots  or  mats  in  a 
room  that  is  planned  to  encourage  complete  relaxation.  Drawn  shades,  quiet  music 
and  a  pleasantly  relaxed  teacher  all  contribute  to  the  atmosphere  of  pleasant  rest  and 
quiet. 

Special  Day  Parties 

Special  days  are  generally  a  time  of  increasing  excitement  and  tension,  and  sim- 
plicity should  be  the  keynote  to  all  parties  and  celebrations.  Opportunities  should 
be  taken  to  provide  learning  experiences  and  group  cooperation  as  the  children  help 
in  planning  for  a  party.   Refreshments  should  be  simple. 

Beginning  Days 

Every  teacher  will  want  to  plan  first  days  to  best  suit  her  particular  school  situa- 
tion. The  most  important  factor  to  be  remembered  is  that  this  is  the  child's  first 
school  experience.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the  school  atmosphere  be  arranged  to 
create  a  feeling  of  warm  friendliness. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  useful  as  aids  in  individual  planning: 

The  kindergarten  room  should  be  well  arranged  with  various  play 
interests  that  invite  exploration. 

The  number  of  interests  should  be  limited  to  simple  and  generally 
familiar  toys  and  objects.    An  over-abundance   of   toys   will    only 
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over-stimulate  the  child  and  create  confusion  as  he  rushes  from 
one  thing  to  another.   (See  Learning  Environment.    Page   18.) 

The  teacher  must  be  free  of  all  other  duties  so  she  can  greet  each 
child  and  guide  him  to  various  play  interests. 

According  to  the  teacher's  discretion,  parents  may  have  been  previ- 
ously asked  to  follow  certain  rules  concerning  their  departure  from 
the  child.  In  most  instances  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  if  the  par- 
ent leaves  the  child  at  the  door  as  soon  as  the  teacher  has  come  to 
greet  him. 

The  shy  child  may  need  the  assurance  of  a  special  responsibility 
such  as  helping  the  teacher  place  flowers  in  a  vase.  Sometimes  the 
short  time  that  this  takes  will  help  him  replace  his  first  fears  with  a 
feeling  of  being  needed. 

Names  should  be  printed  on  masking  tape  and  placed  on  lockers. 
As  the  teacher  shows  the  child  his  locker,  she  helps  him  feel  that 
he  belongs  here,  and  that  this  is  a  special  place  of  his  own. 

First-Day  Activities 

When  all  of  the  children  have  arrived  and  had  an  opportunity  to  explore  the 
room,  the  teacher  may  give  a  signal  (a  pleasant  method  of  signaling  is  playing  sev- 
eral notes  on  the  piano)  and  explain  that  this  means  a  time  for  everyone  to  get  ac- 
quainted. 

A  special  good  morning  song,  that  the  children  will  learn  later, 
may  be  sung  by  the  teacher. 

Names  are  exchanged  and  the  teacher  repeats  each  name  along 
with  a  special,  warm  comment  for  the  child. 

This  is  time  for  a  short  conversation;  certain  things  about  the 
room  are  noticed. 

A  short  story,  with  interesting  pictures,  may  be  told. 

Another  period  of  free  play  may  take  place.  The  teacher  will  plan  to  move  fre- 
quently from  one  play  interest  to  another  recalling  names  as  she  listens  to  a  plan, 
helps  draw  a  child  into  a  play  activity,  enjoys  a  book,  appreciates  a  picture  or  encour- 
ages children  to  pick-up  from  one  activity  before  moving  on  to  another. 

After  a  play  period  that  is  sufficiently  long  for  enjoyment  and  accomplishment, 
the  teacher  reminds  the  children  to  put  materials  and  equipment  away  and  then  join 
her  for  an  explanation  of  the  use  of  lavatories. 
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Children  are  reminded  to  wait  turns  when  necessary,  flush  toilets,  and  always 
wash  hands  after  using  toilets.  If  the  classroom  is  self-contained,  this  can  be  an  in- 
formal procedure.  If  lavatories  are  down  the  hall,  plans  must  be  made  for  moving 
through  the  halls  and  awaiting  the  teacher  while  she  accompanies  boy  and  girl  groups 
on  their  initial  trip. 

Some  teachers  prefer  to  begin  first  days  with  a  schedule  as  near  as  possible  to 
that  of  every  day.  If  so,  the  lunch  time  may  occur  with  the  teacher  being  respons- 
ible for  all  of  the  serving  at  first.  Other  teachers  prefer  to  wait  with  lunch  period 
until  the  excitement  of  a  first  school  day  is  over.  This  will  depend  upon  the  facili- 
ties and  the  number  of  children  present. 

Outdoor  play  has  not  been  mentioned  as  a  possibility  for  first-day  activities.  This 
may  be  considered  an  alternate  play  period  to  one  of  those  planned.  Again,  this  de- 
pends upon  the  physical  environment  of  each  kindergarten.  If  the  playground  is  en- 
closed and  the  equipment  is  desirable  for  kindergarten  safety,  an  outdoor  play  period 
may  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  first  day.  If  these  conditions  do  not  prevail 
and  the  teacher  feels  that  several  safety  rules  must  be  firmly  established,  she  may  pre- 
fer to  move  more  slowly  to  the  outdoor  play  period.  However,  it  certainly  should  be- 
come an  established  part  of  the  program  within  the  first  several  days. 
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Learning  Environment 

The  environment  in  which  the  five-year-old  spends  his  school  day  plays  a  signif- 
icant part  in  accomplishing  the  chief  objective  of  guiding  the  child  through  a  year  of 
happy,  worthwhile  and  effective  living.  The  facilities  and  every  phase  of  the  kinder- 
garten program  contribute  to  the  learning  environment. 

Suggestions  for  developing  the  social  climate  necessary  in  a  good  learning  envi- 
ronment have  been  presented  in  previous  pages.  The  remainder  of  this  guide  will 
be  concerned  with  experiences,  activities  and  materials  that  are  planned  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  the  child  within  specific  areas  of  interest.  Before  considering  those  areas,  a 
brief  mention  must  be  made  of  the  arrangement  of  materials  and  equipment  that  con- 
tribute to  establishing  a  good  learning  environment. 

Blocks  and  Building  Area 

Blocks  are  an  essential  type  of  equipment  in  the  kindergarten  room.  Work  with 
blocks  provides  a  variety  of  opportunities  for: 

individual  and  group  planning, 

learning  about  structure  and  balance, 

construction  that  leads  to  dramatic  play, 

responsibility  toward  keeping  materials  in  order, 

development  of  concepts  in  arithmetic, 

numerous  other  experiences  that  contribute  to  learning  and  enjoyment. 

The  following  pamphlet  presents  good,  informative  material  on  the  subject: 
Starks,  Esther  B.,  Blockbuilding,  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  Department  NEA. 
1201    16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Work  Bench 

Another  popular  area  is  the  work  bench  where  boys  and  girls  find  an  opportunity 
to  work  with  simple  tools  and  scrap  lumber.  As  boats,  planes,  and  other  simple  con- 
structions appear,  children  learn  to  cooperate,  accept  responsibility  for  safety  rules, 
and  create  in  a  satisfactory  manner.   (See  list  of  suggested  tools,  page  19.) 

Play  House 

The  play  house  should  contain  enough  space  and  materials  to  allow  for  many 
hours  of  dramatic  play.  Dolls,  furniture,  dishes,  dress-up  clothes,  jewelry,  house- 
keeping tools,  all  help  create  an  area  for  girls  and  boys  to  dramatize  family  living. 
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Library  Centlr 

This  area  should  be  planned  to  invite  quiet  activity  and  appreciation.  There 
should  be  good  lighting  and  space  for  comfortable,  pleasant  browsing  through  many 
good  books  and  visual  material.  (See  Experiences  in  Communication,  page  32,  for 
bibliography  of  children's  books). 

Display  Areas 

This  would  include  bulletin  board  space  and  tables  or  cupboards  for  displaying 
children's  personal  possessions.  It  is  very  important  to  the  child  that  there  be  plenty 
of  space  for  displaying  his  work  on  an  eye  level  that  he  can  enjoy.  There  should  also 
be  space  for  displaying  material  that  may  encourage  the  child  in  appreciation,  new 
learnings  and  added  interests. 

General  Equipment 

The  following  list  of  indoor-outdoor  equipment  is  compiled  to  supplement  the 
specific  equipment  lists  included  at  the  end  of  each  area  of  interest.  (See  Music  for 
Rhythm  Instruments,  Art  for  Creative  Materials,  etc.) 

Indoor  Equipment 

Hollow  and  solid  blocks  of  various  sizes. 

Work  bench  tools — vise 

small  letters 

hammer 

crosscut  saws 

pliers 

nails 

screwdrivers  and  screws 

soft  wood 

sandpaper 

Flannel  board — variety  of  figures 

felt  for  mounting  figures 

Viewer  and  pictures 

Play  house  furniture  and  equipment — dolls  iron  and  board 

doll  clothes  telephone 

beds  clock 

cupboard  broom  and  pan 
stove 
table  and  chairs 
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Manipulative  toys — wood  puzzles 

stringing  beads 
peg  boards 
tinker  toys 

Transportation  toys — small  planes 
trains 
trucks 
automobiles 
boats 

Generally  Considered  Outdoor  Equipment 

Large  Wheeled  toys — tricycles 
wagons 
carts 
large   trucks 

Teeter-totters 

Slides 

Climbing  Apparatus 

Swings 

Large  Boxes 

Walking  Boards 

Room  Equipment 

United   States   Flag 

Piano 

Record  Player  and  Records 

Film  Projector 

Lockers 

Paper  Cutter 

Storage  Cupboards 

Tables  and  Chairs  (Tables  21 V2  to  23 Vi"  high) 

(Chairs  12",  13"  and  14"  high) 

First  Aid  Materials 

Housekeeping  Equipment — 'electric  plate 

measuring  spoons  and  cups 

pans,  spoons,  bowls 

cookie  cutters 

dishwashing  materials 

refrigerator 

broom,  pan  and  mop 
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Sources  of  Preschool  Equipment 

Childcraft  Equipment  Co. 
155  East  23rd  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 

Creative  Playthings,  Inc. 
5  University  Place 
New  York  3,  New  York 


Community  Playthings 
Rifton,  New  York 


Educational  Playthings 
American  Crayon  Co. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 

Playschool  Manufacturing  Co. 

1750  North  Lawndale  Avenue 
Chicago  47,  Illinois 


A  good  source  of  general  preschool  needs; 
the  company  has  good  playground  equip- 
ment and  block  accessories  including  sturdy 
rubber  animals  and  people. 

Another  place  to  find  a  large  variety  of 
nursery  school  needs  from  blocks  and  block 
accessories  to  science  material  and  doll  cor- 
ner equipment.  This  company  has  also  de- 
veloped many  forms  of  stacking  furniture 
and  modernistic  Playsculptures  for  play- 
grounds. 

Wood  specialists  featuring  wooden  trucks, 
etc.,  for  the  block  corner,  and  other  wooden 
articles,  such  as  easel  and  work  bench. 

Many  articles  for  the  preschool  are  listed 
in  this  catalogue,  including  items  such  as 
powder  tempera  and  rhythm  instruments, 
not  noted  in  other  catalogues. 

This  company  features  a  large  variety  of 
toys  designed  for  children  of  preschool  age. 
The  items  tend  to  stimulate  quiet,  thought- 
ful play  and  are  progressively  complex  for 
advancing  age  levels. 

Schoolcraft  manufactures  an  interesting  set 
of  hollow  blocks  made  of  heavy  duty  card- 
board. 

Specialists  in  sturdy  wooden  trucks,  trains, 
boats,  etc.,  which  can  stand  years  of  block 
corner  use. 

This  company  specializes  in  stacking  and 
mobile  furniture,  and  also  features  a  set  of 
interlocking  hollow  blocks. 

Producers  of  realistic  boats  and  trucks  with 
working  parts — boats  with  hatches  and  der- 
ricks, log  trucks,  etc. 


Schoolcraft 

940  Wealthy  SE 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Seaver  Toy  Co. 

3050  North  Lima  Street 
Burbank,  California 

Stone  Products,  R.  H. 
P.  O.  Box  414 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Sturdy — Stuff  Toys 
Keeler  Lake 
Decatur,  Michigan 

This  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  It  was  compiled  to  give  an  idea  of  places  to 
start  looking  for  good  educational  equipment  for  preschoolers.  Names  and  addresses 
of  additional  companies  can  be  found  in  the  A.  C.  E.  I.  Bulletin  No.  39,  "Equipment 
and  Supplies." 
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PART  II. 


Experiences  In  Communication 


Experiences  In  Communication 

Communication  involves  four  inter-related  areas — speaking  and  listening,  read- 
ing and  writing.  At  the  kindergarten  level  the  emphasis  is  primarily  on  speaking  and 
listening,  although  numerous  opportunities  will  be  provided  for  the  child  to  develop 
a  readiness  for  reading  and  writing.  Because  stories  and  books  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  kindergarten  program,  the  teacher  will  have  many  chances  to  help  children  enjoy 
good  books.  In  addition  to  helping  develop  reading  readiness,  the  child's  experience 
with  a  variety  of  stories  and  books  will  assist  him  in  extending  further  his  speaking 
and  listening  abilities. 

The  kindergarten  child  will  enjoy  and  benefit  most  from  a  program  that  encour- 
ages him  to  develop  skills  in  communication  at  his  own  level  of  achievement.  It 
should  be  re-emphasized  that  a  kindergarten  child  should  be  allowed  to  develop  at  his 
own  pace,  with  freedom  from  pressure  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  must  be  aware  of 
the  comparatively  slow  development  of  visual  maturity  and  small  muscle  control  in 
children  of  this  age,  and  at  the  same  time  should  encourage  the  development  of  in- 
creasingly long  attention  spans. 

Helping  the  child  to  develop  communication  skills  implies  many  things  to  the 
kindergarten   teacher: 

The  teacher  should  use  a  well-modulated  voice. 

Teacher-controlled  conversation  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  so  that  chil- 
dren will  feel  free  to  express  themselves. 

The  teacher  should  use  her  natural,  adult  vocabulary,  giving  simple  defini- 
tions or  explanations  when  a  word  is  obviously  not  understood. 

The  teacher  should  encourage  the  development  of  good  adult  language 
habits  and  thus  help  to  eliminate  ''baby  talk" —  dramatic  play  is  one  of  the 
best  activities  for  this  purpose. 

A  child's  grammatical  errors  should  be  corrected  by  example  and  substitu- 
tion; for  example,  as  a  child  completes  a  sentence  containing  an  error,  the 
teacher  should  find  opportunity  to  restate  the  sentence  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
versation and  should  substitute  the  correct  form  in  place  of  the  child's  error. 

Special  consideration  and  time  given  to  a  child  who  needs  to  talk  may  help 
his  social  and  emotional  development. 

Any  effort  on  a  child's  part  to  create  orally  original  poems,  songs  or  stories  should 
be  encouraged  and  praised.  The  teacher  should  accept  the  child's  efforts,  regardless  of 
the  difference  in  levels  of  work. 
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Experiences  In  Communications 


NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 

Listening 

To  be  provided  with  gradually 
lengthened  listening  activities,  ap- 
propriate to  his  increasing  atten- 
tion span. 


To  follow  directions. 


To  be  shown  the  value  of  listen- 
ing. 


To  hear  correct  teacher  articula- 
tion. 


To  be  guided  in  the  development 
of  good  speech  habits. 


Opportunities    to    build    vocabu- 
lary. 


Opportunities  to  hear  and  become 
aware  of  rhyming  words. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

-Show  and  tell  time 

-Listening  to  stories  from  well  illustrated 
story  books  (stories  may  become  progres- 
sively longer  as  the  year  advances) 
-Listening  to  poems  such  as  "Jonathan  Bing" 
and  "The  Last  Word  of  a  Blue  Bird."  (Re- 
fer to  literature  section ) 
-Records  of  stories  and  music 

-Teacher-directed  experiences  such  as  art  and 
games 
-Introduction  of  new  media 

-Learning,  choral  activities:    finger  plays, 
songs,  nursery  rhymes,  such  as  "A  Funny 
Little  Woman,"  "I  Think  Mice  Are  Rather 
Nice."  (Refer  to  literature  section) 
-Learning  listening  games 

-Teacher  directions 

-Storytime 

-Personal  conversation  with  teacher 

-Show  and  tell  time 

-Casual  restatement  in  proper  language  form 
of  child's  remark 

-Storytime 
-Field  trips 
-Science  experiences 

-Teacher  elaboration  on  experiences  brought 
into  the  room 
-Natural  exposure  by  teacher 

-Nursery  rhymes  such  as  "Humpty  Dumpty" 
-Finger  plays  such  as  "Ten  Little  Soldiers" 
-Poems:   listening  for  rhyming  words  and 
supplying  the  rhyming  words  in  familiar 
nursery  rhymes  such  as: 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


To  learn  to  discriminate  between 
sounds  and  tones. 


Oral  Expression 

Opportunities  to  talk  about  him- 
self, his  experiences  and  his  pos- 


To  develop  self-confidence  in  his 
ability  to  express  himself  orally. 

To  be  exposed  to  many  books  and 


To  experience  certain  rhythmic  re- 
sponses to  music,  many  nursery 
rhymes  and  finger  plays,  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  many 
poems. 


To  hear  large  words  and  oppor- 
tunities to  use  them. 


Opportunities    for    creative    oral 
expression. 


"She  went  to  the  bakers  to  buy  him  some 
bread.  But  when  she  came  back  the  poor 
dog  was ." 

— Poetry  created  by  children 

— Rhyming  games 

— Noticing  the  differences  between  play- 
ground yelling  and  singing  voices,  pound- 
ing and  the  delicate  tapping  of  a  triangle 


— Show  and  tell  time 

— Personal  description  of  drawings  and  paint- 
ings 

— Group  and  individual  interpretation  of 
printed  pictures 

— Show  and  tell  time 

— Opportunities  for  personal  conversation 
with  the  teacher 

— Dramatizing  stories  such  as  "Three  Bears" 
and  "Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff"  after  the 
children  have  heard  them  several  times 

— Performing  together  finger  plays  such  as 

"Here's  a  Ball  for  Baby/' 
— Saying   nursery   rhymes   together   such   as 

"Little  Miss  Muffet"  and  "Little  Boy  Blue." 
— Oral  interpretation  of  poems  such  as:  "Once 

There  Was  a  Little  Boy  Who  Wouldn't  Say 

His  Prayers"  ("Little  Orphan  Annie") 
— Refer  to  literature  section 

— Field  trips 

— Science  experiences 

— Chart  recording 

— Creating  original  songs  and  poems 
— Creating  additions  to  familiar  songs  and 
rhymes  such  as  "The  Wheels  on  the  Bus." 
— Child  recitations  of  original  creations 
— Rhythm  games 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 
Dramatic  play. 


Reading  Readiness 

Security,  love  and  understanding; 
calmness  and  acceptance. 

Freedom  from  pressure. 


A  well-balanced  daily  routine  and 
awareness  of  established  kinder- 
garten schedule. 

Gradually  lengthened  periods  of 
activity. 

Encouragement  to  complete  work 
begun. 

Large  colorful  visual  activities. 


An  environment  which   includes 
large  printed  forms. 


Opportunities  to  become  familiar 
with  many  stories. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

— Play  house 

— Large  blocks 

— Store 

— Post  office 

— Large   toys   such   as   trucks,    tricycles,   and 

wagons 
— Sand  box 


— Acceptance  and  appreciation  of  creative  art 
and  play  on  all  levels 

— Opportunity  to  select  activity  at  free  play 
— Opportunity  for  choice  of  subject  matter 

and   medium   such   as   drawing,   painting, 

designing  and  constructing 

— Alternate  quiet  and  active  periods 


— Records  and  stories  with  increased  content 

— Activities  which  can  be  finished  easily  and 
with  confidence.  As  the  year  progresses, 
include  occasional  two  or  three-day  projects 

— Well-illustrated  story  books 
— Painting  on  18  x  24  newsprint 
— Drawing,  painting,  cutting  and  pasting  on 
12  x  18  paper 

— Labeled  bulletin  boards 

— Children's  seeing  their  names  printed  on  all 
individual  work 

— Labeling  paintings  and  drawings,  with  label 
content  to  be  specified  by  the  child 

— Watching  the  teacher  write,  in  large  manu- 
script, a  dictated  letter  or  chart 

— Daily  storytirne 

— Dramatizing  familiar  stories 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


Opportunities  for  retelling  stories 
and  relating  experiences. 


Opportunities  for  matching. 


Opportunities  for  categorizing. 


Awareness  of  own  name  and  the 
names  of  others. 

Experience  with  left-to-right 
movement. 


Opportunities  to  dictate  and  watch 
the  teacher  record. 


Informal  Written  Expression 
A  classroom  atmosphere  in  which 
large  printed  forms  are  present. 


— Child  retells  story  at  library  table 

— Child  relates  a  personal  experience  in  the 

proper  order  of  occurrence 
— Children  arrange  pictures  in  sequence  (e.g., 

seasons,  story  illustrations,  etc.) 

— Incidental  observation  of  shapes,  colors,  ob- 
jects, pictures,  numbers,  name  cards 

— Matching  games  using  objects  or  paper  cut- 
outs such  as  squares,  blocks,  triangles,  etc. 

— Separating  boys  and  girls 

— Games,  such  as  color  matching  and  group- 
ing 

— Picture  cards,  such  as  mounted  magazine 
pictures  of  people,  animals,  food,  etc. 

— Labeled  clothing 

— Picture  and  name  combinations  for  lockers, 
cabinets,  hooks,  etc. 

— Turning  pages  in  story  books 
— Using  the  calendar 
— Experience  charts 
— Letter  dictation 
— Name-card  games 

— Sending  notes  to  sick  friends 
— Thank-you  letters 

— Recording  science  experiments  and  other 
experiences 

— Observing  labels  on  boxes,  bulletin  boards, 

charts,  calendar,  etc. 
— Becoming  familiar  with  shape  and  form  of 

own  name  in  manuscript  form 
— Recognition  of  name  on  personal  articles 
— Recognizing  own  names  printed  on  large 

cards 
— Observing  class  dictation  recorded  in  large 

manuscript  on  24  x  36  tablet  or  chalk  board 
— Matching  large,  printed  name  cards  (later 

in  the  year) 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 

Awareness  of  written  communica- 
tion around  him. 


Participation  in  class  dictation  of 
letters  or  charting  of  group  exper- 


Freedom  to  use  preferred  hand. 

Handwriting  Readiness 

Encouragement  to  manipulate  ma- 
terials freely. 


Awareness    of    large    forms    and 
shapes. 


Work    with    a    variety    of    large 
tools. 


Opportunities  to  manipulate 
smaller  materials. 


Contact  with  large  printing. 

The  satisfaction  of  expressing  him- 
self in  group  writing. 

The  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  of 
printing  own  name  and  other 
words  when  he  so  desires  and  is 
ready. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

— Dictating  captions  for  bulletin  boards  and 
pictures 

— Observation  of  teacher  writing  and  answer- 
ing notes 

— Children  may  dictate  Thank- You  letters, 
invitations,  experience  charts  and  letters  to 
sick  friends,  and  watch  as  the  teacher  re- 
cords their  thoughts  in  manuscript 

— Painting,  crayon  work,  scissors  cutting 

— Finger  painting 

— Clay  (plasticene  or  pottery) 

— Painting 

— Drawing  with  large  crayons,  chalk  or  brush 

— Matching  large  objects  of  various  shapes 
and  forms — blocks,  balls,  paper  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes,  crayons,  books,  etc. 

— Blocks  and  boxes,  large  and  small 
— Large  paint  brushes  and  crayons 
— Use  of  large  tools  for  construction 

— Pegboard  and  puzzles 

— Scissors 

— Tinker  toys 

— Small  construction  games 

— Incidental  interpretation  of  large  labels  and 
charts  about  the  room 

— Dictating  letters,  experience  charts  and 
labels 

— Children  may  learn  to  print  their  own 
names,  and  may  copy  short  phrases  for 
special  occasions,  such  as  "I  love  you"  on 
Valentine  cards 
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SUGGESTED  STORY  PICTURE  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
KINDERGARTEN  LIBRARY 


Author 

Title 

Publisher 

Bannerman 

Little  Black  Sambo 

Lippincott 

Bemelmens 

Madeline 

Simon  and  Schuster 

Brown,  Margaret  W. 

Golden  Egg  Book 

Big  Golden  Books 

City  Noisy  Book 

Scott 

Indoor  Noisy  Book 

Scott 

Winter  Noisy  Book 

Harper 

The  Dead  Bird 

Young  Scott  Books 

Cook,  Bernadine 

The  Little  Fish  That  Got 
Away 

Scott,  W.  R. 

Cross 

A  Trip  to  the  Yard 

Flack,  Marjorie 

Angus  Lost 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co. 

Angus  and  the  Cat 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co. 

Angus  and  the  Ducks 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co. 

Ask  Mister  Bear 

Macmillan 

Gag,  Wanda 

Millions  of  Cats 

Coward-McCann 

Golden  Books 

ABC  Book 

Golden  Book  Series 

Selected  Golden  Books 

Golden  Book  Series 

Hader 

The  Big  Snow 

Macmillan 

Lewis,  Kay 

One-Mitten 

Lothrop 

McCloskey,  Robert 

Blue  Berries  for  Sale 

Viking  Press 

Make  Way  for  Ducklings 

Viking  Press 

McClintock,  Marshall 

Who  Is  My  Mother 

Harper 

A  Fly  Went  By 

Random  House 

Minarik 

Little  Bear 

Harper 

MacGregor,  Ellen 

Theodor  Turtle 

McGraw,  New  York 

Payne,  Katy 

No-Pocket 

Houghton 

Potter,  Beatrix 

Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit 

Warne 

Parkin 

The  Red  Carpet 

Macmillan 

Piper 

The  Little  Eingine  That 
Could 

Hale 
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Author 


Rey 


Seuss 


Scheider,  Nina 


Tressett 


Title 

Publisher 

Curious  George 

Houghton 

Curious  George  Takes 

Houghton 

a  Trip 

Curious  George  Flies 

Houghton 

a  Kite 

And  to  Think  That  I 

Vanguard 

Saw  it  on  Mulberry 

Street 

The  Cat  in  the  Hat 

Vanguard 

The  Cat  in  the  Hat 

Vanguard 

Conies  Back 

Bartholomew  and  the 

Vanguard 

500  Hats 

Thidwick,  The  Big 

Vanguard 

Hearted  Moose 

Bartholomew  Oobleck 

Vanguard 

How  Big  Is  Big? 

Scott 

While  Susie  Sleeps 

McLurg 

Fast  is  a  Lady  Bug 

McLurg 

Heavy  is  the  Hippo- 

McLurg 

potomus 

Shapes 

McLurg 

White  Snow,  Bright 

McLurg 

Snow 

Sun  Up 

McLurg 

Teachers  of  kindergarten  operated  by  regularly  established  elementary  schools 
will  wish  to  consult  with  their  building  principals  with  regard  to  the  use  of  avail- 
able audiovisual  teaching  materials  and  facilities.  A  number  of  film  titles,  related  to 
communication-readiness  are  included  in  the  English  and  Language  Arts  section  of  the 
Montana  State  Film  Library  Directory  of  16  mm  Educational  Sound  Films. 
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LITERATURE 

Suggested  Flannel  Board  Stories 

Little  Black  Sambo 

The  Three  Little  Pigs 

Goldie  Locks  and  the  Three  Bears 

The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff 
Old  storybook  pictures  make  wonderful  flannel  board  story  sets. 
Have  children  create  and  illustrate  their  own  flannel  board  stories. 
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SUGGESTED  FINGER  PLAYS 


(Teachers  will  have  a  variety  of  suggested  hand  and  arm  movements  or  gestures 
to  accompany  each  finger  play. ) 

FALL 

Five  little  squirrels, 

Sitting  in  a  tree 

The  first  one  said,  "What  do  I  see?" 

The  second  one  said,  '"A  man  with  a  gun!" 

The  third  one  said,  "Let's  run,  run,  run!" 

The  fourth  one  said,  "Let's  hide  in  the  shade!" 

The  fifth  one  said,  "I'm  not  afraid." 

The  gun  went  "BANG"  and  away  they  all  ran. 

WINTER 

Five  little  snowmen,  happy  and  gay, 

The  first  one  said,  "What  a  beautiful  day!" 

The  second  one  said,  "We'll  never  have  tears!" 

The  third  one  said,  "We'll  stay  here  for  years!" 

The  fourth  one  said,  "But  what  will  happen  in  May?" 

The  fifth  one  said,  "Look!  We're  melting  away!" 

And  then  they  were  all  gone! ! ! 

SPRING 

Five  little  robins,  happy  as  can  be, 

The  mother,  the  father,  and  their  babies  three; 

The  mother  caught  a  bug, 

And  all  the  robins  began  to  tug. 

This  one  got  the  bug,  this  one  the  worm, 

And  the  littlest  baby  said,  "Now  it's  MY  turn." 

INCIDENTAL 

I  think  mice  are  rather  nice, 

Their  tails  are  long,  their  faces  small, 

They  haven't  any  chins  at  all. 

Their  teeth  are  white,  their  ears  are  pink 

They  run  about  the  house  at  night. 

They  nibble  things  they  shouldn't  touch, 

And  no  one  seems  to  like  them  much  .  .  . 

But  I  think  mice  are  rather  nice! 
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HALLOWEEN 

A  funny  little  woman  in  a  pointed  cap, 

Came  knocking  at  my  door,  rap,  rap,  rap! 

But  when  I  came  to  open  it, 

She  wasn't  there — she  was  riding  on  her  broomstick 

Away  up  in  the  air. 

CHRISTMAS 

Here  is  the  snow  that  covers  the  town, 
Here  is  the  chimney  that  Santa  climbs  down. 
Here  is  the  tree  that  stands  on  the  floor, 
Here  is  the  wreath  that  hangs  on  the  door. 
Here  is  the  mantel  where  stockings  are  hung, 
Here  is  the  book  from  which  carols  are  sung — 
Here  is  a  box  and  inside  it  is  hid 
A  Jack  that  pops  up  when  you  open  the  lid. 

VALENTINES  DAY 

My  love  for  you  will  never  fail 

As  long  as  pussy  has  a  tail.  (Or  bunny,  etc.) 

EASTER   (1) 

Easter  bunnies  have  four  legs, 

Two  for  hopping 

Two  for  eggs — 

And  his  ears  are  just  for  flopping! 

EASTER   (2) 

Here  is  the  bunny  who  hops  so  funny 
Here  is  the  hole  in  the  ground 
When  a  noise  he  hears,  he  perks  up  his  ears 
And  into  the  hole  he  goes  down! 
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SUGGESTED  POEMS 

The  Last  Word  of  a  Bluebird  (As  told  to  a  Child)    By  Robert  Frost 

As  I  went  out,  a  Crow 

In  a  low  voice  said,  "Oh, 

I  was  looking  for  you, 

How  do  you  do? 

I  just  came  to  tell  you 

To  tell  Lesley  (will  you?) 

That  her  little  Bluebird 

Wanted  me  to  bring  word 

That   the  north   wind  last  night 

That  made  the  stars  bright 

And  made  ice  on  the  trough 

Almost  made  him  cough 

His  tail  feathers  off. 

He  just  had  to  fly! 

But  he  sent  her  Good-by, 

And  said  to  be  good, 

And  wear  her  red  hood, 

And  look  for  skunk  tracks 

In  the  snow  with  an  ax — 

And  do  everything! 

And  perhaps  in  the  spring 

He  would  come  back  and  sing!" 

Something  Told  the  Wild  Geese 
By  Rachel  Field 

Something  told  the  wild  geese 

It  was  time  to  go. 
Though  the  fields  lay  golden 

Something  whispered,  "Snow." 
Leaves  were  green  and  stirring, 

Berries,  luster-glossed, 
But  beneath  warm  feathers 

Something  cautioned,   "Frost." 
All  the  sagging  orchards 

Steamed  with  amber  spice, 
But  each  wild  beast  stiffened 

At  remembered  ice. 
Something  told  the  wild  geese 

It  was  time  to  fly — 
Summer  sun  was  on  their  wings, 

Winter  in  their  cry. 
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Snow  Fairies 
By  Isla  Pascball  Richardson 

I  watched  a  little  snowflake 

Come  sailing  from  the  sky. 
It  played  a  joke  on  me  when 

It  fell  right  in  my  eye! 
Another  little  snowflake 

Came  dancing  toward  the  south 
It  looked  at  me  a  minute — 

Then  landed  in  my  mouth! 
They  seemed  like  little  fairies 

Upon  a  holiday, 
Just  out  for  fun  and  frolic 

And  asking  me  to  play! 

The  Snowman  and  the  Bunny 
Found  in  the  Weekly  Surprise 

A  chubby  little  snowman 
Had  a  carrot  nose. 
Along  came  a  bunny — 
And  what  do  you  suppose? 

That  hungry  little  bunny, 
Looking  for  his  lunch, 
Ate  the  little  snowman's  nose — 
Nibble,  nibble,  crunch. 

Song 
By  Eugene  Field 

Why  do  bells  for  Christmas  ring? 
Why  do  little  children  sing? 

Once  a  lovely,  shining  star, 
Seen  by  shepherds  from  afar, 
Gently  moved  until  its  light 
Made  a  manger's  cradle  bright. 

There  a  darling  baby  lay, 
Pillowed  soft  upon  the  hay; 
And  its  mother  sang  and  smiled, 
"This  is  Christ,  the  holy  child!" 

Therefore  bells  for  Christmas  ring, 
Therefore  little  children  sing. 
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Bundles 
By  John  Farrar 

A  bundle  is  a  funny  thing 

It  always  sets  me  wondering; 

For  whether  it  is  thin  or  wide 

You   never  know  just  what's   inside. 

Especially  on  Christmas  week, 
Temptation  is  so  great  to  peek! 
Now  wouldn't  it  be  much  more  fun 
If  shoppers  carried  things  undone? 

My  Brother 
By  Dorothy  Aldis 

My  brother  is  inside  the  sheet 
That  gave  that  awful  shout. 
I  know  because  those  are  his  feet 
So  brown  and  sticking  out. 

And  that's  his  head  that  waggles  there 
And  his  eyes  peeking  through — 
So  I  can  laugh,  so  I  don't  care 
"Ha!"  I  say.  "It's  you." 

Black  and  Gold 
By  Nancy  Byrd  Turner 

Everything  is  black  and  gold, 

Black  and  gold,  tonight; 
Yellow  pumpkins,  yellow  moon, 

Yellow  candlelight. 

Jet  black  cat  with  golden  eyes, 

Shadows  black  as  ink, 
Firelight  blinking  in  the  dark 

With  a  yellow  blink. 

Black  and  gold,  black  and  gold, 

Nothing  in  between — 
When  the  world  turns  black  and  gold, 

Then  it's  Hallowe'en! 
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A  Thank-You  Prayer 

Thank  you  for  the  world  so  sweet. 
Thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat. 
Thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing. 
Thank  you  God  for  everything. 

The  Happy  Thank-You  Day 
By  J.  C.  Sindelar 

The  happy  thank-you  day  has  come 

And  harvest  time  is  past, 
We've  gathered  fruits  and  nuts  and  grains, 

We'll  say  good-bye  at  last; 

Good-bye  to  autumn,  autumn  dear, 

And  with  our  parting  words 
We'll  sing  our  thanks  to  God  above, 

For  fruits  and  trees  and  birds. 

My  Valentine 
By  Mary  Catherine  Parsons 

I  have  a  little  valentine 

That  some  one  sent  to  me. 
It's  pink  and  white  and  red  and  blue, 

And  pretty  as  can  be. 

Forget-me-nots  are  round  the  edge, 

And  tiny  roses,  too; 
And  such  a  lovely  piece  of  lace — 

The  very  palest  blue. 

And  in  the  center  there's  a  heart, 

As  red  as  red  can  be! 
And  on  it's  written  all  in  gold, 

"To  you,  with  love  from  me." 

When  Blue  Sky  Smiles 
By  Olive  Beaupre  Miller 

When  blue  sky  smiles  and  birds  come  back, 
And  little  flowers  are  springing, 

I  feel  inside  all  shiny  warm, 
Like  dancing  and  like  singing! 


Grizzly  Bear 
By  Mary  Austin 
If  you  ever,  ever,  ever  meet  a  grizzly  bear, 
You  must  never,  never,  never  ask  him  where 
He  is  going, 
Or  what  he  is  doing; 

For  if  you  ever,  ever,  dare  to  stop  a  grizzly  bear, 
You  will  never  meet  another  grizzly  bear. 

Who  Likes  the  Rain? 

By  Clara  Doty  Bates 
"I,"  said  the  duck,  "I  call  it  fun, 
For  I  have  my  little  red  rubbers  on; 
They  made  a  cunning  three-toed  track 
In  the  soft,  cool  mud.  Quack!   Quack!   Quack!" 
"I,"  cried  the  dandelion,  "I, 
My  roots  are  thirsty,  my  buds  are  dry;" 
And  she  lifted  a  tousled  yellow  head 
Out  of  her  green  and  grassy  bed. 
"I  hope  'twill  pour!  I  hope  'twill  pour!" 
Purred  the  tree-toad  at  his  gray  back  door, 
"For,  with  a  broad  leaf  for  a  roof, 
I  am  perfectly  weather  proof." 
Sang  the  brook:  "I  laugh  at  every  drop, 
And  wish  they  never  need  to  stop 
Till  a  big,  big  river  I  grew  to  be, 
And  could  find  my  way  out  to  the  sea." 
"I,"  shouted  Ted,  "For  I  can  run, 
With  my  high-top  boots  and  my  raincoat  on, 
Through  every  puddle  and  runlet  and  pool 
That  I  find  on  my  way  to  school." 

Meeting  the  Easter  Bunny 
By  Rowena  Bastin  Bennett 
On  Easter  morn  at  early  dawn 

before  the  cocks  were  crowing, 
I  met  a  bob- tail  bunnykin 

and  asked  where  he  was  going, 
'"Tis  in  th  house  and  out  the  house 

a-tipsy,  tipsy-toeing, 
'Tis  round  the  house  and  'bout  the  house 

a-lightly  I  am  going." 
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"But  what  is  that  of  every  hue 

you  carry  in  your  basket?" 
"'Tis  eggs  of  gold  and  eggs  of  blue; 

I  wonder  that  you  ask  it. 
'Tis  chocolate  eggs  and  bonbon  eggs 

and  eggs  of  red  and  gray, 
For  every  child  in  every  house 

on  bonny  Easter  Day." 
He  perked  his  ears  and  winked  his  eye 

and  twitched  his  little  nose; 
He  shook  his  tail — what  tail  he  had — 

and  stood  up  on  his  toes. 
"I  must  be  gone  before  the  sun; 

the  east  is  growing  gray; 
'Tis  almost  time  for  bells  to  chime." 

So  he  hippety-hopped  away. 

Jonathan  Bing 
By  Beatrice  Curtis  Brown 

Poor  old  Jonathan  Bing 
Went  out  in  his  carriage  to  visit  the  King, 
But  everyone  pointed  and  said,  "Look  at  that! 
Jonathan  Bing  has  forgotten  his  hat!" 
(He'd  forgotten  his  hat! ) 

Poor  old  Jonathan  Bing 

Went  home  and  put  on  a  new  hat  for  the  King, 

But  up  by  the  palace  a  soldier  said,  "Hi! 

You  can't  see  the  King;  you've  forgotten  your  tie!' 

(He'd  forgotten  his  tie! ) 

Poor  old  Jonathan  Bing, 

He  put  on  a  beautiful  tie  for  the  King, 

But  when  he  arrived  an  Archbishop  said,  "Ho! 

You  can't  come  to  court  in  pajamas,  you  know!" 

Poor  old  Jonathan  Bing 

Went  home  and  addressed  a  short  note  to  the  King: 

If  you  please  will  excuse  me 

I  won't  come  to  tea; 

For  home's  the  best  place  for 

All  people  like  me! 
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The  Pasture 
By  Robert  Frost 

I'm  going  out  to  clean  the  pasture  spring; 
I'll  only  stop  to  rake  the  leaves  away 
(And  wait  to  watch  the  water  clear,  I  may ) ; 
I  sha'n't  be  gone  long. — You  come  too. 

I'm  going  out  to  fetch  the  little  calf 
That's  standing  by  the  mother.  It's  so  young 
It  totters  when  she  licks  it  with  her  tongue. 
I  sha'n't  be  gone  long. — You  come  too. 

Easter 
By  Stella  Clark 

Easter  is  the  time  of  year 

To  send  glad  messages  of  cheer 

For  Jesus  rose  on  Easter  Day 

For  which  we  should  give  thanks  and  pray. 
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SUGGESTED  FOLK  STORIES  FOR  DRAMATIZATION 

Epaminodas 

Gingerbread   Boy 

Henny  Penny 

The  Little  Red  Hen 

The  Three  Bears 

The  Three  Little  Pigs 

The  Three   Billy   Goats   Gruff 
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PART     III. 


Experiences  In  Social  Living 


Social  Living 

The  kindergarten  curriculum  does  not  have  clear-cut  subject  matter  areas  so  com- 
mon in  our  elementary  schools.  In  kindergarten,  the  subject  identified  as  social  studies 
is  definitely  social  living,  and  is  such  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  program  that  it  is 
found  in  every  interest  center  in  each  room.  In  reality,  it  forms  the  core  of  the  curric- 
ulum. 

There  is  a  need  at  this  level  for  the  child  to  begin  to  develop  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  his  own  environment.  The  child's  environment,  of  course,  will  in- 
clude home,  school,  community,  etc.;  his  understanding  will  grow  with  many  and 
varied  experiences  and  can  be  developed  by  taking  advantage  of  his  natural  interest 
in  people,  animals  and  objects  around  him.  He  should  learn  that  there  are  times 
when  he  must  cooperate  with  others,  but  he  must  also  be  given  many  opportunities 
for  working  independently,  in  order  that  he  may  develop  his  own  creativity. 

Children's  interests  will  vary  from  community  to  community  and  group  to  group. 
The  teacher  must  sense  this  and  develop  a  social-living  curriculum  accordingly.  Basi- 
cally, much  can  be  done  in  the  areas  of  communication  and  transportation.  Activities 
should  include  introduction  to  the  consumption  of  goods  and  services.  Likewise,  chil- 
dren of  this  age  level  are  interested  in  and  should  learn  about  protection  of  life  and 
property.  In  addition,  the  curriculum  must  include  some  recreation.  The  social  signifi- 
cance of  work  and  the  need  for  it  in  social  living  must  be  stressed  and  will  reinforce 
the  child's  understanding  of  the  needs  and  values  of  community  helpers. 

In  all  their  school  experiences  children  must  be  taught  the  responsibilities  as  well 
as  the  privileges  of  the  American  way  of  life.  This  understanding  will  not  be  devel- 
oped entirely  by  books  and  lectures,  but  must  be  taught  in  day-by-day  living.  The 
teacher  must  accept  and  practice  the  principles  of  equality  and  human  rights  as  the 
basic  values  by  which  she  chooses  to  live  and  conduct  her  kindergarten. 

A  kindergarten  must  be  coordinated  with  the  rest  of  the  school  system,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  first  grade  program.  This  applies  to  excursions  within  the  commu- 
nity, the  use  of  resource  persons  who  are  brought  into  the  school,  the  use  of  reading 
materials,  school  films,  and  similar  educational  activities. 

The  following  suggestions  for  social  living  are  organized  by  "interest"  topics  and 
indicate  needs  that  these  areas  of  interest  can  fulfill  as  well  as  suggested  activities  for 
each  interest  topic.  Much  correlation  and  integration  can  be  done  with  the  ceative 
arts,  science,  etc.  Areas  of  interest  given  here  are  considered  basic;  from  these  each 
teacher  will  want  to  proceed  with  the  development  of  plans  for  following  the  in- 
terests of  her  own  group.  Many  possibilities  for  social  studies  interests  must  come 
from  the  children,  and  the  interests  that  are  a  result  of  their  environments  and  back- 
grounds of  experience. 
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Experiences  In  Social  Living 

NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


The  School 

To  become  oriented  with  school 

environment. 

To  learn  responsibility  in  school. 


To  find  out  who  the  school 
helpers  are. 

To  become  adjusted  to  working 
together. 

The  Home 

To  identify  and  associate  family 
relationships  and  responsibilities. 
To  develop  an  appreciation  for 
different  kinds  of  homes  and  fam- 
ily living. 

Home  and  Community  Helpers 
To  become  acquainted  with 
helpers  who  contribute  to  family 
living. 


-Tour  of  room  and  building  learning  stor- 
age, entrances,  lavatories,  grounds,  etc. 

-Shared  classroom  duties  for  keeping  mater- 
ials in  place  and  well  cared  for;  leaving 
work  and  play  areas  in  order. 

-Visit  the  office  of  superintendent,  principal, 
nurse,  custodian,  etc. 

-Dramatization  of  school  life 

-Share  in  planning  for  simple  democratic 
methods  of  developing  desirable  attitudes 
toward  cooperative  work  and  play 

-Conversations    about   members    of   family; 

their  duties,  recreations  and  responsibilities 
-Many  opportunities  for  free  dramatic  play 

in  playhouse 

-Discussion  of  kinds  of  houses 
-Association  of  rooms  and  furniture 


— Visit  to  fire  station  or  a  visit  from  a  fire- 
man with  his  personal  equipment 

— Opportunity  for  friendly  conversation  with 
policeman 

— Dramatization  of  safety  responsibilities  of 
fire  and  police  department 

— Excursion  to  market,  bakery,  dairy,  etc. 

— Follow  excursions  with  opportunities  for 
cooking  and  serving  food;  baking  bread  or 
cookies,  making  butter,  and  making  apple- 
sauce. 

— Construct  and  furnish  a  store 

— Many  opportunities  for  dramatic  play 

— A  visit  from  a  dentist  or  doctor  within  the 
security  of  the  familiar  kindergarten  en- 
vironment will  help  to  dispel  some  fears 

— Dramatization 

— A  short  walk  to  see  a  new  home  being  built 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


Concepts  of  Citizenship 

To  recognize  the  necessity  of  rules 
for  happy  group  living. 


Concepts  of  American  Heritage 
To    develop    an    awareness    that 


great  men  had  great  ideas- 
were  honest,  brave,  kind. 


-they 


To  develop  an  understanding  of 
simple  time  relationship 


International  Concepts 

To  become  aware  of  other  people 
in  other  countries  by  relating  their 
lives  and  play  to  that  of  children 
in  other  lands. 


To  recognize  that  people  are  dif- 
ferent but  not  necessarily  that  one 
is  better  than  another. 

Holidays 

To  become  acquainted  with  Hal- 
loween, develop  concepts  of  pre- 
tend to  replace  fears. 


-Many  opportunities  for  murals,  drawing 
homes  and  families,  and  construction  of  a 
town;  always  following  lead  of  interests 
and  understandings  of  the  group 

-Participate  in  discussion  of  "limits"  or 
"rules"  for  the  playground  slide 

-Make  plans  for  taking  a  walk;  note  "how 
we  cross  the  street,"  "why  we  walk  on  the 
sidewalk" 

-Accept  "limits"  set  by  group 

-Celebrate  holidays,  emphasize  historic  signi- 
ficance 

-Use  stories,  films,  trips,  music,  role-playing, 
bulletin-board  displays 

-Discuss  and  clarify  meaning  of  honest, 
brave,  kind 

-Discuss  important  events  in  lives  of  the 
children 

-Learn  how  time  is  measured 
-Use  clock  and  calendar 

-Learn  games  and  songs  of  children  in  other 
lands.  Compare  them  with  games  and  songs 
of  the  kindergarten  children 

-Invite  persons  from  other  lands  to  talk 
with  children 

-Learn  about  customs,  clothing,  forms  of 
language  and  art  expressions  through  pic- 
tures, resource  persons,  films,  records  and 
books 


— Choose   pumpkins   for   Jack   O'   Lanterns, 

compare  size,  expressions,  etc. 
— Dramatizations,  programs  for  others  (adult 

and  children) 
— Art  experiences  will  correlate  here 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 

To  know  the  meaning  of  harvest, 
Thanksgiving. 


To  learn  and  live  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  (this  may  be  the  first 
time  some  children  will  really 
know  of  the  birth  of  Christ). 


To  celebrate  Valentine's  Day  and 
develop  appreciation  for  thought 
and  work  of  others. 


To  learn  the  ideals  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  and  their  contri- 
butions. 


To  learn  the  meaning  of  Easter. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

— Visit  a  farm  to  see  results  of  harvest 
— Homework  typical  of  the  season 
— Very  simple  dramatization  of  first  Thanks- 
giving 
— Conversation    for    development    of    values 
and  appreciations.  Encourage  free  expres- 
sion of  reasons  for  being  thankful 
— Stories  and  activities  of  Indians 
— Integrate  with  art  and  music 

— Stories  and  dramatizations  of  the  meaning 

of  Christmas 
— Plan  and  make  gifts  for  others 
— Plan  simple  program  for  parents,  children, 

etc. 
— Integrate  Christmas  decorations  with  art 
— In  all  activities,  respect  the  various  religious 

faiths  represented 
— Experiences    in    learning    about   Christmas 

customs  in  other  lands 

— Make  valentines  (art) 

— Dramatizations  of  mail  deliveries  and  post 

office  service 
— Plan  a  party  with  simple  refreshments  that 

can  be  made  by  children 

— Simple   story   telling   about    these   leaders. 

Use  materials  on  kindergarten  level,  giving 

an  appreciation  of  the  American  ideal  of 

office  of  presidency 
— Discussion  about  the  flag.   Integrate  with 

art  and  music  in  making  flags,  marching, 

and  singing  patriotic  songs 

— This  day  is  best  observed  in  connection 
with  spring  activities  and  the  awakening 
of  new  life  in  nature 

— Through  conversation  build  concepts  that 
develop  an  appreciation  of  the  spiritual 
value  of  this  season.  Respect  various  religi- 
ous faiths 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 

To  experience  the  enjoyment  that 
conies  with  preparations  for  the 
Easter  season. 

To  plan  for  Mother's  Day. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

— Enjoy  legend  of  Easter  Bunny  with  all  of 
the  activities  in  art  and  music  that  develop 
from  it 

— Plan  simple  program  for  mothers 
— Make  cards  and  gifts  that  are  a  result  of  the 
children's  own  work 


Transportation  and  Communication 


To  understand  that  people  travel 
in  different  ways. 


To  become  aware  that  resources 
are  exchanged  by  various  means 
of   transportation 

To  understand  that  messages  are 
sent  in  many  ways. 


To  begin  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  directions  in  finding 
locations. 


To  be  introduced  to  the  use  of 
map  and  globe  in  graphic  repre- 
sentation. 


— Learn  about  the  ways  people  travel 
— Take  a  bus  or  train  ride 
— Visit  an  airport  to: 

watch  airplanes  take  off  and  land 

watch  planes  being  refueled 

watch  baggage  being  loaded  and  unloaded 
— Construct  large  plane  or  train  that  will  hold 

several  children 
— Dramatization 
— Correlate  with  music,  art  and  science 

— Use  stories,  films,  trips,  role-playing,  dis- 
plays and  discussions  to  learn  about  refrig- 
erator cars,  moving  vans,  trailers,  ships  and 
loading  ramps 

— Send  messages  in  various  forms: 
telephone 
letters 

Indian  symbols — pictographs 
Indian  drumming 
code-sounds  and  signals 
— Learn  directions  within  the  room  in  rela- 
tion to  the  position  of  the  sun 
— Construct  a  sundial  with  a  pencil  stuck  in 

a  ball  of  clay 
— Label  points  of  direction  in  the  room 
— Observe  a  compass 
— Reproduce  a  section  of  the  neighborhood 

through  block  play 
— Practice   giving    and    following   directions 

during  hikes  and  walks 
— Develop  an  actual  reproduction  of  a  spe- 
cific area  in  map  form 
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Excursions 

Excursions  provide  an  excellent  means  for  first-hand  learning  experiences.  Much 
can  be  gained  if  the  trip  is  well  planned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  can  turn 
out  to  be  completely  meaningless  if  time  and  thought  have  not  been  spent  in  prep- 
aration for  the  trip.  The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  the  following  suggestions  as  she 
plans  worthwhile  excursions  for  her  group: 

Know  the  community  and  its  resources. 

Personally  preview  the  trip.  See  what  can  be  offered,  evaluate  its  suitabil- 
ity for  kindergarten  level.  Discuss  possibilities  with  person  who  is  to  be  act- 
ing as  guide.  Check  for  safety  measures. 

Plan  with  the  children.  Motivate  an  interest  through  discussion,  questions, 
and  pictures.  Lay  a  background  of  necessary  information.  Guide  children  in 
planning  for  what  they  wish  to  see  and  learn.  Help  them  to  set  up  questions 
for  which  they  will  try  to  find  answers. 

Contact  all  parents.  Give  details  of  trip  and  mode  of  transportation.  Be 
sure  to  have  written  permission  of  every  parent.  Provide  permission  slips 
for  parents'  signatures. 

Plan  with  children  for  setting  simple  rules  of  behavior  and  safety  for  the 
trip. 

Provide  plenty  of  opportunity  for  discussion  and  questions  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  trip. 


Teacher's  Notes 
Places  to  visit  Plans  needed 
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Mike  Mulligan  and  His 

Steam  Shovel 
Come  for  a  Walk 
Linda  Goes  to  the 

Hospital 
The  Busy  Man 
Boats  on  the  River 
Little  Toot 
Up  Goes  the  House 
A  Big  Coal  Truck 
A  Day  Downtown  with 

Daddy 
Toughy  and  His  Trailer 

Truck 
Little  Airplane 
Little  Auto 
The  Little  Train 
Here  Comes  Daddy 
I  Live  In  a  City 
Park  Book 
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Houghton  Mifflin 
Scribner 
Houghton  Mifflin 

Houghton  Mifflin 
Harper 

Coward-McCann 

Lothrop,  Lee,  Shepard 

Viking 

Putnam 

Oxford 

Rand  McNally 

Rand  McNally 

Lothrop,  Lee,  Shepard 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

W.  R.  Scott 

Harper 

Harper 


Foreign  Countries 


Author 

Title 

Publisher 

Aulaire,  Ingri  d' 

Ola 

Doubleday 

Bannon,  Laura 

Gift  of  Hawaii 

Whitman 

Bannon,  Laura 

Hat  for  a  Hero 

Whitman 

Bannon,  Laura 

Manuela's  Birthday  in 

Old  Mexico 

Whitman 

Bemelmans,  Ludwig 

Madeline 

Viking 

Doss,  Helen 

All  the  Children  of 

the  World 

Abingdon 

Duvoisin,  Janice 

Angelique 

McGraw 

Epstein,  Sam 

First  Book  of  Mexico 

Watts 

Ets,  Marie  Hall 

Nine  Days  to  Christmas 

Viking 

Francoise 

Jeanne-Marie  in  Gay 

Paris 

Scribner 

Francoise 

Noel  for  Jeanne-Marie 

Scribner 

Holl,  Adelaide 

Lisette 

Lothrop 

Leaf,  Munro 

Wee  Gillis 

Viking 

Marokvia,  Mireille 

Nanette:   A  French  Goat 

Lippincott 

Matsuno,  Masko 

Pair  of  Red  Clogs 

World 

Morrow,  Elizabeth 

Painted  Pig 

Knopf 

Politi,  Leo 

Juanita 

Scribner 

Politi,  Leo 

Moy  Moy 

Scribner 

Sasek,  Miroslav 

This  is  London 

Macmillan 

Sasek,  Miroslav 

This  is  Munich 

Macmillan 

Sasek,  Miroslav 

This  is  Rome 

Macmillan 

Sasek,  Miroslav 

This  is  Venice 

Macmillan 

Weil,  Lisl 

Busiest  Boy  in  Holland 

Houghton 

Yashimo,  Taro 

Umbrella 

Viking 

Yashimo,  Taro 

The  Village  Tree 

Viking 
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PART  IV. 


Experiences  In  Nature  and  Science 


Nature-Science 

Science  is  a  part  of  everyday  living  and  experience.  The  kindergarten  teacher 
must  be  alert  to  the  many  opportunities  in  daily  living  to  help  each  child  appreciate 
the  interrelationship  of  scientific  facts  and  his  own  life,  and  to  learn  that  he  can 
make  use  of  his  environment  in  an  unselfish  manner. 

Because  the  kindergarten  child  is  eager  to  learn,  has  many  questions,  and  enjoys 
finding  answers  for  himself,  nature-science  studies  afford  an  excellent  chance  for  the 
teacher  to  help  the  child  further  develop  an  inquiring  mind  and  the  habit  of  ob- 
servation. The  development  of  these  traits  is  likewise  a  part  of  reading  and  number 
readiness,  and  should  be  so  correlated.  Since  a  child's  vast,  total  learning  experience  is 
predicated  on  his  daily  living  and  learning  experiences,  his  understanding  of  science 
and  nature  is  an  integral  part  of  all  readiness. 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


To  explore  and  experiment  by 
questioning  and  exploring  his  sur- 
roundings. 

To  have  opportunities  to  choose 
and  solve  problems 


To  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  changing  seasons. 


To  learn  through  specific 
experiences. 


To  develop   basic   understanding 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 


To  have  and  learn  how  to  care 
for  pets. 

To  have  a  variety  of  experiences 
on  which  to  base  his  understand- 
ing. 


To  fulfill  natural  interest 
in  watching  things  grow. 


— Emphasize  and  discuss  the  seasons:    spring, 
winter,  summer  and  fall 


— Plan  field  trips  to  gather  flowers,  weeds, 

seeds,  leaves 
— Observe  coniferous  and  deciduous  trees 

— Observe  weather  changes  for  each  season 
— Note  animal  and  plant  responses  to  chang- 
ing seasons 

— Have  children  bring  in  and  observe  cater- 
pillars, insects  and  bugs 

— Watch  changes  from  caterpillar  to  pupa 
to  butterfly 

— Discuss  how  people,  animals,  birds,  insects 

and  plants  get  ready  for  changes  of  season 

— Watch  shadows  at  different  times  of  the  day 

— Discuss  many  kinds  of  domestic  and  wild 
animals  and  birds  and  insects  and  point 
out  how  they  are  useful 

— Discuss  care  of  animals  and  birds,  especial- 
ly pets 

— Tell  how  animals  prepare  for  changes  of 
seasons 

— Put  water  in  a  jar  and  place  it  outside  to 
freeze,  so  that  children  can  see  what  takes 
place 

— Care  for  pets  at  kindergarten  (fish,  turtles, 
mice,  rabbits,  etc.) 

— Feed  birds  in  winter 
— Keep  record  of  return  of  birds  in  spring 
— Arrange    field    trips    to    see    baby    lambs, 
calves,  colts,  chickens,  kittens,  puppies 

— Observe  grass  and  early  flowers  growing 
— If  possible,  take  trip  to  a  greenhouse 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


To  become  aware  of  and  ob- 
servant of  weather  changes. 


To  have  explanations  on  his 
own  level. 


To  help  child  to  realize  that 
answers  to  some  of  his  questions 
can  be  found  in  books. 


— Have  children  plant  seeds  (good  ones  to 
plant  are  sunflower,  marigold,  sweet-pea, 
tomato,  pumpkin)  and  take  plants  home 
to  transplant 

— Tell  of  need  for  sun,  rain,  wind  and  snow 
— Discuss  how  clouds  indicate  weather 

changes  and  watch  for  different  kinds 

of  clouds 
— Tell  how  people  protect  themselves  against 

weather  changes 
— Keep  a  daily  weather  chart 

— Tell  what  wind  does  for  us;  fly  kites,  make 
pin-wheels,  watch  weather  vanes 

— Tell  about  stars,  moon,  mist,  rain,  fog, 
dew,  rainbow,  thunder,  lightning,  snow, 
ice  and  fire 

— Learn  about  things  brought  in  by  the  chil- 
dren: seeds,  soils,  stones,  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables,  cocoons,  grains,  bulbs,  small 
animals,  sea  shells 

— Watch  shadows  at  different  times  of  the  day 

— See  how  the  sun  tells  time 

— See  how  the  sun  and  moon  are  guides  to 
direction. 

— Watch  for  changes  of  the  moon 

— Watch  egg  timer 

— Discuss  plants  and  animals  that  live  on  the 

land,  and  in  the  sea  and  water 
— Discuss  items  that  grow  under  ground,  and 

those  that  we  get  from  the  ground  (rocks, 

minerals,  etc.) 
— Discuss  products  that  we  get  from  the  sea 

and  water:   fish,  clams,  crabs,  sea  shells; 

power  from  water 
— Have  children  make  kites,  pin-wheels, 

planes 

— Show  how  sound  travels  by  having  chil- 
dren make  string  and  tin  can  telephones 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

To  satisfy  curiosity  about  median-         — Discuss  man's  uses  of  electricity,  machin- 
ical  forces.  ery,  heat  (fire) 

— Take  field  trips,  if  and  when  possible, 
to:  blacksmith,  any  plant  such  as  cement 
plant  or  mills,  watch  buildings  being 
moved,  construction  of  buildings,  roads, 
or  streets 
— Let  children  use  magnets  and  experiment 
with  them 

To  follow  interests  that  are  a  re-         — Introduce  vocabulary  words  such  as  orbit, 
suit   of   the   space   age   in   which  gravity,  planet,  space,  satellite 

we  llve-  — Learn  about  ways  in  which  man  is  explor- 

ing space 

— Through  pictures,  symbols  and  discussion, 
show  the  relationship  of  planet  earth  to 
other  planets  in  space 

— Show  the  pull  of  gravity  by  having  one 
child  (representing  earth)  hold  a  piece  of 
elastic  and  another  child  (representing  a 
satellite)  hold  the  other  end  and  revolve 
around  earth. 

— Take  advantage  of  the  many  possibilities 
for    understanding    through    dramatization 

— Use  large  and  small  round  cartons  for  con- 
struction of  space  helmets  with  oxygen 
tanks 
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SUGGESTED  EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIALS 

Containers  to  keep  caterpillars,  insects  and  bugs 

Picture  books,  story  books  and  reference  books 

Pictures 

Cans  and  jars  in  which  to  freeze  water 

Aquarium,  cages,  etc.  in  which  to  keep  pets 

Bird  feeders  and  food  for  birds  (sunflower  seeds,  grain,  crumbs,  suet,  apples) 

Seeds,  soils,  containers  in  which  to  plant  seeds  (empty  milk  cartons) 

Materials   for   making   kites,   pin-wheels,  planes,  etc. 

String  and  tin  cans  to  make  string  telephones 

Magnifying  glasses,  magnets,  calendars,  clocks,  thermometers,  scales,  measuring 
cups,  rulers,  yard  sticks,  maps,  globes,  hot  plate 


Teachers  of  kindergartens  operated  by  regularly  established  elementary  schools  are 
reminded  to  consult  with  their  building  principals  with  regard  to  the  use  of  avail- 
able audiovisual  teaching  materials  and  facilities.  A  number  of  film  titles,  appro- 
priate for  nature-science  study,  are  included  in  the  science  and  language  arts  listings 
in  the  Montana  State  Film  Library  Directory  of   16  mm  Educational  Sound  Films. 
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PART  V. 


Experiences  With  Numbers 


Experiences  With  Numbers 

Most  young  children  are  interested  in  numbers.  For  example,  kindergarten  chil- 
dren like  to  know  "how  many,"  and  enjoy  counting  toys  and  other  objects.  They 
want  to  know  what  time  it  is  and  what  day  it  is;  they  are  interested  in  how  tall  they 
are  and  how  much  they  weigh.  They  are  curious  about  the  shapes  of  objects  around 
them,  and  they  want  to  know  the  values  of  various  pieces  of  money. 

In  kindergarten,  however,  number  work  should  not  exist  as  an  abstract,  separate 
subject.  Rather,  number  readiness  should  be  developed  in  connection  with  other  appro- 
priate activities  of  the  whole  kindergarten  program.  Many  classroom  and  play  ac- 
tivities will  provide  opportunity  for  the  development  of  an  expanded  and  useful  vo- 
cabulary, clear  concepts  of  simple  units  of  measure,  the  ability  to  use  numbers  intel- 
ligently, and  an  appreciation  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  numbers  function  in  daily 
living. 

In  short,  kindergarten  opportunities  for  number  experiences  and  the  development 
of  number  readiness  should  be  included  in  other  experiences,  and  should  be  considered 
as  "incidental"  learning  that  evolves  from  and  contributes  to  other  understandings. 
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Number  Concepts  and  Experiences 


NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 

To  recognize  numbers  and  to 
count. 


To  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
understand  many  uses  of  numbers 
in  everyday  living. 

To  know  that  the  clock  measures 
time. 


To  know  that  days  and  months 
have  names  and  are  in  sequence 


To  be  aware  of  the  four  seasons. 


To  be  given  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve differences  in  shapes:  circle, 
square,  triangle,  rectangle. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

— Have  children  help  teacher  count  all  the 
children  in  the  room;  count  boys,  count 
girls — how  many  more  girls  or  boys  are 
there? 

— Have  children  count  supplies:  how  many 
sheets  of  paper,  balls  of  clay,  or  scissors  are 
needed?  How  many  crayons,  blocks  or 
chairs? 

— Discuss  use  of  numbers  on  calendars,  clocks, 
houses,  telephones,  auto  licenses,  thermo- 
meter and  pages  of  a  book 

— Call  attention  to  events  that  happen  at  a 
given  hour,  and  find  that  hour  on  the  clock, 
to  associate  the  time  with  the  activity. 
Times  to  look  for:  time  for  milk,  time  for 
games,  time  for  stories,  time  to  go  home 

— Discuss  the  calendar;  e.g.,  This  is  Septem- 
ber; we  begin  school  in  September. 
— Emphasize  holidays  in  each  month 
— Stress    the    birthdays    that    come    in    each 
month,  and  find  each  day  on  the  calendar 

— Talk  about  the  four  seasons  and  what  hap- 
pens in  each  season 

— Make  a  circle  to  be  used  in  playing  a  game 

— Point  out  that  a  picture  on  the  wall  is  a 
square 

— Identify  a  triangle  among  the  band  instru- 
ments 

— Show  that  the  shape  of  the  window  is  a  rec- 
tangle 

— Use  flannel  board  games,  showing  different 
shapes 

— Read  books  about  shapes 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


To  have  opportunities  to  develop 
concept  of  money  values. 


—Have  children  identify  penny,  nickel,  dime, 

quarter,  half-dollar  and  dollar 
— Count  pennies  brought  for  milk,  dimes  for 

March  of  Dimes,  etc. 
— Plan  a  trip  to  buy  groceries,  or  a  Christmas 

tree,  for  example,  as  a  practical  application 

of  money  knowledge 

To  understand  simple  descriptive,          — Give  children  opportunities  to  understand 

many    of    these    terms    through    dramatic 
games  and  songs 


comparative 

terms 

more 

- 

less 

long 

- 

short 

large 

- 

small 

wide 

- 

narrow 

high 

- 

low 

fast 

- 

slow 

big 

- 

little 

over 

- 

under 

first 

- 

last 

top 

bottom 

-     middle 

left 

- 

right 

front 

- 

back 

adding 

to 

- 

taking  away 

To  understand  the  ordinals. 


To  become  aware  of  and  under- 
stand size  relationships  and  simple 
units  of  measure. 


To  learn  to  recognize  groups  of 
2,  3  and  4  objects  without  count- 
ing. 


-Use  ordinals  in  many  daily  activities:  Peter 
may  be  first  in  line;  Jane  may  have  the  sec- 
ond turn;  Bob,  the  third  turn.  Mary,  please 
take  this  note  to  the  sixth-grade  room,  etc. 

-Show  a  yardstick  and  a  ruler;  teach  their 
names  and  identify  feet  and  inches.  Meas- 
ure the  room;  how  many  sticks  long  is  it? 

-Measure  pieces  of  paper 

-In  the  play  store,  call  attention  to  pint  and 
quart  sizes 

-Measure  and  weigh  the  children  each  month 

-Have  children  name  animals  with  2  and  4 
legs 

-Ask  number  of  wheels  on  a  bicycle,  a  tri- 
cycle, an  automobile 

-Have  children  select  box  with  3  balls,  with 
4  balls 

-Ask  how  many  rooms  in  the  doll  house 

-Discuss  triplets  and  twins 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

Counting  board 

Large  cardboard  clock  and  puzzle  clocks 

Cardboard  circle,  square,  triangle,  and  rectangle 

Toy  or  play  money  in  the  play  store 

A  yardstick  and  a  ruler 

Quart  and  pint  jars 

A  large  calendar  with  large  numbers 

Peg  board 

Large  rubber  numbers 

Large  numbers  of  flannel  for  flannel  board 


Kindergarten  teachers  are  reminded  to  consult  with  their  building 
principals  about  the  use  of  available  audiovisual  teaching  materials 
and  facilities.  Film  titles  appropriate  to  kindergarten  number  experi- 
ences are  included  in  the  Mathematics  Section  in  the  Montana  State 
Film  Library  Directory  of  16  mm.  Educational  Sound  Films. 
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PART  VI 


Experiences  for  Health,  Safety, 
and  Physical  Well-Being 


Health,  Safety  and  Physical  Weil-Being 

A  kindergarten  child  cannot  sit  still  for  long  periods  of  time;  he  likes  best  to  learn 
through  many  kinds  of  active  play.  Large  muscle  activities  are  appropriate  and  add 
to  the  child's  physical  well-being.  (Since  his  muscles  tend  to  develop  downward — arm 
muscle  before  finger  muscle,  etc. — precise  movements  that  require  use  of  small  mus- 
cles tend  to  create  strain. )  In  addition  to  training  in  muscular  development  and  coordi- 
nation, the  therapeutic  value  of  active,  exuberant  play  should  not  be  overlooked.  In 
general,  this  active  play  should  be  loosely  constructed,  so  as  to  eliminate  long  wait- 
ing "for  turns."  Playground  supervision  is  necessary  at  all  times,  but  the  good  teacher 
will  avoid  being  over-solicitous. 

Although  the  child  may  resist  rest  and  relaxation,  he  tires  easily  from  strenuous 
play  and  needs  a  program  that  affords  a  "lying  down"  rest  period.  He  also  needs  a  va- 
riety of  activities — active  rhythms  followed  by  story-time;  outside  play  followed  by 
resting.  Because  his  stomach  is  small,  he  needs  nourishment  (milk  or  juice  and  crack- 
ers )  between  meals. 

The  good  teacher  will  be  alert  to  health  and  safety  conditions  in  the  schoolroom 
as  well  as  on  the  playground.  Proper  temperature,  lighting  and  ventilation  are  essen- 
tial, as  is  the  proper  use  of  all  kindergarten  facilities  and  materials.  Safety  and  good 
health  habits  are  perhaps  best  taught  and  learned  through  actual  practice.  Situations 
constantly  arise  through  which  all  of  the  children  can  become  aware  of  proper  hygiene 
— the  use  of  a  paper  tissue  when  coughing  or  sneezing,  the  need  to  wash  hands  before 
lunch  and  after  toileting,  etc. 

In  addition  to  helping  children  learn  desirable  health  and  safety  habits,  and 
providing  for  health  and  safety  conditions  in  the  schoolroom  and  on  the  playground, 
the  kindergarten  teacher  must  also  be  alert  to  signs  of  deviation  in  an  individual 
child's  physical  well-being.  A  running  nose  and  excessive  fatigue  may  be  symptoms  of 
something  more  serious  than  a  common  cold. 

A  good  home-school  relationship  encourages  parents,  too,  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
signs  of  contagious  diseases  or  other  deviations  from  the  child's  usual  health  pattern. 
Likewise,  paternal  cooperation  will  be  of  great  help  in  promoting  good  dental  care  and 
food  habits,  and  the  general  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  child.  Parents  can  be  equally 
helpful  also  in  teaching  a  child  to  observe  traffic  signals  and  to  develop  safe  pedestrian 
habits. 
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Of  equal  importance  is  the  cooperation  of  parents  whose  children  may  have  chronic 
physical  deviations  such  as  poor  eye  sight,  hearing  difficulty,  etc.  The  good  teacher 
will  be  alert  to  such  deviations  and  to  the  possibility  of  related  handicaps  (such  as 
faulty  speech  due  to  hearing  difficulties)  and  will  assist  parents  in  seeking  available 
resources  for  proper  medical  attention  and  treatment.  The  teacher  should  realize  that 
she  is  not  fully  trained  to  provide  special  treatment  in  such  cases  and  should  cooperate 
with  suggestions  offered  by  a  treatment  center  or  therapist  in  cases  involving  physical 
handicaps  or  closely  related  emotional  disturbances. 
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Health,  Safety,  and  Physical  Well-Being 


NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 

Opportunity  to  maintain  physical 
fitness  as  an  individual  child. 


Opportunity  to  develop  good 
health  habits. 


Opportunities  to  play  freely  and 
joyfully,  with  freedom  to  experi- 
ment and  to  engage  in  challeng- 
ing play. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

— Begin  a  health  information  sheet  for  each 
child  which  will  continue  as  a  cumulative 
record 

— Encourage  physical  examination  prior  to 
school  entrance 

— Encourage  immunizations  and  periodic  med- 
ical-dental checkups 

— Provide  flexible  program  to  allow  for  in- 
dividual deviations;  i.e.,  allergies,  physical 
handicaps,  etc 

— Use  film  strips  when  available 

— Provide  wholesome  but  light  lunch 
— Encourage    children    to    use    toilet    when 
needed,  but  guide  them  toward  developing 
a  "regular  time"  habit  (i.e.,  prior  to  or  after 
lunch ) 
— Have  children  wash  hands  prior  to  lunch 
period  and  immediately  after  toileting,  and 
after  using  paint,  clay,  etc. 
— Plan   therapeutic  activities  such   as   finger 
painting.  ( Ask  parental  cooperation  in  dres- 
sing children  appropriately.) 
— Give  children  opportunity  to  use  cleaning 
tools  (brooms,  dustpans,  aprons,  etc.)  See 
also  "Muscle  Activities,"  below 
— Have  children  lie  down  on  cots  or  rugs  for 

complete  rest 
— Provide  for  listening  to  music  or  poetry 
— Teach  children  to  relax  by  "going  limp" 
— Plan  change  in  physical  tempo   (strenuous 
activities  followed  by  quiet  ones) 

— Plan  periods  for  boisterous,  exuberant  play 
— outdoors  when  possible 

— Provide  large  indoor  areas  for  less  strenu- 
ous play  and  quieter  activities 

— See  suggested  games 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


Opportunities    to    participate    in 
large-scale  muscular  activities. 


Opportunity   to   choose   activities 
most  suited  to  his  particular  needs. 


Opportunity  to  improvise  equip- 
ment. 


— Have  children  play  with  big  balls,  bean- 
bags,  hollow  blocks,  jump  ropes,  tricycles, 
wagons,  saw  horses,  planks,  balancing 
boards,  etc. 

— Encourage  free-hand  drawing  or  painting 
on  an  easel  rather  than  printing  or  other 
directed  work  requiring  finer  muscular 
movements 

— Guide  mimetic  activities:  duck  waddling 
frog  jumping,  horse  galloping,  skating 
swimming,  etc. 

— Plan  for:  "motor"  games  —  throwing 
bouncing,  catching  a  basketball 

— Imitative  games — Did  You  Ever  See  a  Las 
sie?,  Looby  Loo,  The  Popcorn  Man,  etc 
(see  suggested  games) 

— Competitive  games — Block  Relay,  Musci 
cal  Chairs,  Drop  the  Handkerchief,  Color 
Dodge,  Wood  Tag  and  Duck,  Duck,  Gray 
Duck 

— See  suggested  games 

— Schedule  free  play  periods 

— Offer  opportunity  for  rhythm  or  creative 
dancing 

— Have  children  play:  Singing  games — Pop 
Goes  the  Weasel,  The  Little  Princess,  etc. 

— Mental  Gymnastic  games — Button,  Button; 
Mrs.  Brown's  Party,  Hunt  the  Slipper 

— Dramatic  games — Five  Little  Chick-a-dees, 
Little  Miss  Muffet,  Round  and  Round  the 
Village 

— Provide  different  types  of  activities — story- 
time  followed  by  rhythms,  etc. 

— Encourage  children  to  create  equipment 
such  as  train,  play  house,  tent,  etc.,  from 
big  cardboard  cartons,  boards,  blocks  and 
blankets 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


To  learn  to  safeguard  vision  by 
protecting  eyes  from  glare  and 
sunlight. 


Opportunity  to  use  large  type 
visual  aids,  free  from  glare,  in 
learning  activities. 


Help  in  developing  good  listen- 
ing habits. 


Protection  from  the  discomfort  of 
colds  and  the  danger  of  contagi- 
ous diseases. 

To  learn  proper  nose  hygiene. 


To  eat  and  drink  foods  that  pro- 
mote good  tooth  structure. 


To  regard  loss  of  deciduous  teeth 
as  a  natural  process. 

To  keep  fingers  and  other  objects 
away  from  mouth. 

To  realize  that  certain  liquids,  so- 
lutions, etc.  are  harmful  if  put 
into  the  mouth. 


-Teach  good  habits  in  using  eyes  (back  to 
light,  etc.) 

-Be  alert  to  symptoms  of  eye  strain,  squint- 
ing, frowning,  etc. 

-Plan  play  activities  which  do  not  require 

intensive  use  of  children's  eyes 
-Use  large,  simple  pictures  on  flannelgraph 

rather  than  mimeographed  material 

-Use  rhythms  and  games  to  teach  tone  quali- 
ty and  sound  differences 

-Emphasize  hearing  games — Mother  Kitty 
and  Baby  Kitty;  Ring,  Bell,  Ring;  Pattern 
Clapping;  Dog  and  Bone  (see  suggested 
games) 

-Teach  children  not  to  put  fingers  or  foreign 
objects  in  nose 


-Teach  use  of  paper  tissues  to  cover  mouth 
and  nose  when  sneezing  and  coughing 

-Use  film  strips  when  available 

-Serve  milk  and  fruit  juices  instead  of  carbo- 
nated drinks  and  excessively  sweetened 
"ades" 

-Encourage  eating  fruits,  vegetables,  meat, 
eggs  and  bread,  rather  than  candy  and  ex- 
cessive amounts  of  "dessert" 

-Help  child  to  avoid  self-consciousness  with 
loss  of  deciduous  teeth 

-Teach  good  oral  hygiene 

-Use  film  strips  when  available 

-Refer  to  current  news  stories  that  apply  to 
discussion  of  dangerous  items  a  careless 
child  might  taste  or  swallow 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


To  develop  desirable  attitudes  to- 
ward food,  and  to  learn  to  eat 
wholesome  snacks  or   lunches. 

To  learn  to  heed  natural  needs 
promptly  and  effectively. 

To  learn  to  take  full  responsibil- 
ity for  toileting. 


To  learn  that  safety  is  largely  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  neatness  and 
awareness. 


To   learn   to   control   his   actions 
with  regard  to  himself  and  others. 

To  be  attentive  and   to  respond 
quickly  to  emergencies. 


To  build  safe  work  and  play 
habits  under  adequate  supervi- 
sion. 


To  realize  that  swimming  is  fun 
but  that  water  can  be  dangerous 
(i.e.,  open  ditches,  creeks,  swim- 
ming holes) 

To  understand  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  be  overfriendly  with  strange 
animals  and  people. 


— Allow  time  for  eating  lunch  in  a  happy  at- 
mosphere 

— Provide  freedom  to  attend  toilet  without 
embarrassment 

— Teach  good  toilet  habits  (flushing  toilet 
and  washing  hands) 

— Encourage  child  to  button  and  unbutton 
own  clothes 

— Have  children  practice  safe  ways  of  going 
to  and  from  school 

— Give  children  opportunity  to  practice  group 
safety  (teach  restraint  from  pushing  on 
stairs,  roughness  in  games,  etc.) 

— Help  children  learn  traffic  regulations 
— Play  "Stop-Go,"  and  other  similar  games 

— Teach  children  to  understand  and  partici- 
pate in  fire  drills 

— Expect  children  to  come  to  teacher  at  once 
at  a  given  signal 

— Use  film  strips  when  available 

— Teach  children  to  put  away  tools  and  toys 
when  finished 

— Pick  up  carefully  or  call  attention  to  wire, 
broken  glass,  other  harmful  objects  in  out- 
door play  areas 

— Current  news  stories  about  local  conditions 


— Help  children  learn  to  be  polite  but  distant 
with  strangers 

— Learn   to   react   to  strange   dogs   on   play- 
ground 

— Play  "Policeman" 
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SUGGESTED  GAMES 

Kindergarten  games  should  give  the  child  opportunities  to: 

experience  exuberant  joy 

develop  habits  of  fair  play 

develop  and  promote  good  health,  motor 

ability,  good  posture 
improve  self-confidence  and  self-control 
quicken  sense  perceptions 
practice  cooperation  in  group  play 

In  general,  the  games  best  adapted  for  kindergarten  are  loosely  organized. 
Played  in  the  spirit  of  fun,  without  the  interminable  "waits  and  turns"  of  many 
games,  or  too  much  emphasis  on  competition,  they  can  add  much  to  the  child's  en- 
joyment and  physical  well-being.  A  well-balanced  program  includes  games  and  pro- 
visions for  creative  and  active  play. 

Circle  Games 

The  Belled  Kitty 

One  small  bell,  cloth  blindfold,  paper  tissues  for  under  blindfold. 

Children  form  circle  with  two  in  center  as   the  kitty  and   the  mouse.   Kitty  is 

blindfolded;   mouse  carries  bell. 

The  mouse  runs  from  the  kitty  who  hears  the  bell  and  tries  to  catch  the  mouse. 
Mouse  must  keep  within  the  circle.  When  mouse  is  caught,  two  other  children  are 
chosen  to  take  the  places  of  the  mouse  and  the  kitty. 

Skip  Tag 

Children  form  a  circle.  One  child,  chosen  to  be  ''it,"  skips  around  the  outside  of 
the  circle.  Another  child  skips  after  "it"  and  tries  to  tag  him  before  he  gets  back 
to  the  empty  place  in  the  circle.  This  game  may  be  varied  by  walking,  hopping, 
tiptoeing  or  running  on  heels. 

Color  Race 

Pin  a  piece  of  colored  paper  on  one  child's  back  while  "it"  covers  his  eyes.  At  a 
signal,  "it"  tries  to  see  the  color  on  the  other  child's  back.  The  players  may  run 
and  turn  but  may  not  touch  each  other.  If  "it"  sees  the  paper,  he  calls  out  the 
color;  if  he  is  correct,  he  is  allowed  to  pin  the  colored  paper  on  another  child 
and  another  "it"  is  chosen. 
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Stop-Go 

Two  children  are  selected  as  the  traffic  men  ( or  policemen ) .  Some  children  are 
chosen  as  pedestrians;  others  represent  cars  and  trucks.  The  setting  is  an  imagi- 
nary street  corner  which  may  be  determined  by  children.  At  a  given  signal 
(sound  of  small  bell)  one  traffic  man  holds  up  the  red  "Stop"  sign  (previously 
made  by  children)  facing  the  cars,  while  the  second  child  holds  high  the  green 
"Go"  sign,  facing  the  pedestrians.  Thus  the  cars  stop  and  the  children  cross 
safely.  The  bell  rings  again,  the  signs  reverse,  and  the  pedestrians  must  wait 
while  the  traffic  goes  through. 

Policeman,  Have  You  Seen  My  Child? 

A  "policeman"  is  selected.  The  teacher,  as  the  mother,  goes  up  to  the  "policeman" 
and  says,  "Policeman,  have  you  seen  my  child?"  The  policeman  replies,  "How  does 
he  look?"  The  mother  then  describes  the  child,  especially  the  clothing  he  is 
wearing  and  the  policeman  selects  the  child  described  and  brings  him  to  the 
mother.  As  soon  as  the  children  are  mature  enough,  they  become  "mother"  and 
"father"  replacing  the  teacher. 

Lost  Child 

A  child  is  selected  to  be  "lost."  He  goes  up  to  the  "policeman"  and  says,  "Please, 
Mr.  Policeman,  I'm  lost.  Will  you  find  my  home?"  The  policeman  replies, 
"Where  do  you  live?"  The  child  then  tells  his  address  and  the  policeman  takes 
him  "home."  It  is  possible  to  vary  this  procedure  so  the  child  can  give  his  phone 
number  instead,  whereupon  the  policeman  calls  on  a  toy  telephone  and  a 
"mother"  comes  to  get  the  child. 

Beckoning  Game   (An  excellent  quiet  game) 

Children  sit  in  a  circle.  One  child  is  in  the  center.  He  beckons  to  a  child  in  the 
circle.  The  child  beckons  to  come  into  the  circle  and  shakes  hands  with  the  first 
child.  The  first  child  goes  back  into  the  circle  and  sits  in  the  space  vacated  by 
the  second  child  who  now  beckons  a  third  child.  Game  continues  until  each  child 
has  been  beckoned  to.  The  children  seem  delighted  with  the  fact  that  the  whole 
game  proceeds  in  silence. 

Variation  of  Looby  Loo 

Because  circle  formation  makes  the  idea  of  "right"  and  "left"  confusing  to  the 
child,  this  game  can  be  played  successfully  by  dancing  in  several  straight  line 
formations.  Children  can  then  select  the  right  or  left  hand  by  watching  the 
teacher. 
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Another  variation  is  to  use  a  circle  formation  but  to  place  a  colored  paper  "bra- 
celet" on  child,  to  help  him  select  the  proper  hand  or  foot  as  the  song  progresses. 

The  Captain  Commands    (Active-listening  game) 

Until  children  can  be  leaders,  the  teacher  gives  directions  preceeded  by  the  words 
"The  Captain  Commands"  (i.e.:  The  Captain  Commands,  Take  Three  Steps  For- 
ward). The  children  do  as  directed.  If  the  directions  are  not  preceeded  by  the 
words,  "The  Captain  Commands"  and  the  children  still  follow  the  directions, 
they  forfeit  their  places  in  the  circle  for  a  "jail."  It  is  a  good  idea  to  let  those  in 
"jail"   continue  the  action  however.  Last  child  in  jail  is  winner. 

May  IP 

The  group  is  divided  into  two  "teams,"  each  team  stationed  approximately  at  an 
equal  distance  from  a  "goal."  Each  child  in  turn,  from  alternate  teams,  asks  the 
teacher  if  his  team  may  take  a  certain  action  toward  the  goal  (i.e.:  "May  we 
take  three  giant  steps  toward  the  goal?")  The  teacher  gives  or  denies  permission, 
but  if  permission  is  granted  it  must  be  preceeded  by  "You  May"  take  3  giant 
steps.  If  not  preceeded  by  ''You  May,"  permission  has  not  really  been  given  and 
team  must  return  to  their  position.  As  the  group  becomes  more  mature,  the 
teacher  may  permit  them  to  do  something  other  than  what  they  had  asked — i.e.: 
"You  May  Take  2  baby  steps"  and  as  long  as  the  permission  is  preceeded  by 
"You  May,"  the  team  can  progress  with  the  substituted  action. 
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PART  VII. 


Experiences  In  Music  and  Art 


Music  In  the  Kindergarten 

Music,  a  natural  means  of  expression,  should  be  an  important  area  of  experience 
in  the  lives  of  all  children.  During  the  kindergarten  year,  the  aim  is  to  provide  a  rich 
environment  in  which  the  child  can  develop  a  love  for  good  music.  This  means  that 
there  should  be  sufficient  time,  space,  stimulating  experiences,  instruments,  and  en- 
couragement in  a  free  and  relaxed  atmosphere.  At  the  kindergarten  level,  the  empha- 
sis should  always  be  on  the  process,  the  "joy  of  doing,"  rather  than  the  product.  Chil- 
dren dance  and  sing  for  joy  unless  they  are  coerced  into  a  too-formal  program.  It  is 
desirable  for  all  children,  regardless  of  ability,  to  take  part  in  all  musical  activities  of 
the  kindergarten  program,  so  that  a  feeling  of  security  and  confidence  will  be  devel- 
oped. While  the  teacher  encourages  the  development  of  the  sense  of  rhythm  and  the 
ear  for  pitch,  the  emphasis  should  never  be  on  the  technique.  Much  learning  will 
occur  if  the  children  enjoy  their  musical  experiences. 

Music  permeates  the  whole  kindergarten  program.  It  is  closely  allied  to  other 
areas,  such  as  art,  dramatics  and  physical  education;  it  occurs  naturally  during  the  play 
periods;  it  often  accompanies  routine  activities  such  as  cleaning  up  the  room,  getting 
wraps,  etc.;  and  it  is  often  the  springboard  for  adventures  in  science,  social  studies,  and 
art. 

The  kindergarten  musical  program  should  include  singing,  rhythmic,  playing, 
creative  and  listening  experiences.  While  many  of  the  children  will  enter  spontaneously 
into  these  activities  occasionally  during  the  session,  it  will  be  necessary  to  plan  al- 
lotted times  for  them,  as  well.  Singing  and  rhythmic  movements  are  usually  a  part  of 
each  day's  schedule,  while  playing  instruments,  creative  activities,  and  listening  ex- 
periences may  be  introduced  when  they  will  contribute  to  the  total  kindergarten  pro- 
gram. The  amount  of  time  to  be  allotted  to  each  is  flexible,  although  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  is  usually  sufficient  time  for  most  musical  activities. 

The  songs  used  in  the  kindergarten  should  be  of  good  musical  quality,  and  with- 
in the  child's  interest,  ability  and  rang.  During  the  singing  period,  grouping  should  be 
informal,  with  the  children  sitting  on  chairs  or  on  the  floor  near  the  piano.  Children 
who  need  help  in  learning  to  sing  in  pitch  may  sit  near  the  teacher,  if  this  can  be  done 
without  calling  attention  to  their  difficulty. 

If  the  song  is  short,  the  whole  method  of  teaching  should  be  used:  The  teacher  sings 
the  whole  song  with  enjoyment,  in  correct  tempo,  with  clear  enunciation  and  correct 
phrasing,  attempting  to  capture  the  unique  spirit  of  that  particular  song.  Then  she 
sings  it  again,  allowing  the  children  to  join  in  as  they  can.  The  song  may  be  repeated 
a  number  of  times  until  the  children  are  singing  most  of  it,  provided  interest  is  main- 
tained. If  there  are  difficult  places,  these  may  be  singled  out  for  extra  practice.  The 
song  should  be  repeated  for  several  days  until  it  is  learned  and  then  reviewed  occa- 
sionally. 
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If  the  song  is  longer  than  can  be  learned  with  the  whole  method,  it  may  be  di- 
vided into  phrases,  and  later  combined,  provided  the  children  have  heard  the  whole 
song  first. 

If  the  teacher  does  not  sing  well,  a  piano  may  be  used  to  teach  the  melody  of  a 
song.  Sometimes  accompaniments  may  be  added  to  give  interesting  effects,  but  the 
piano  never  should  become  dominant  over  the  singing. 

Tonal  games  may  be  used  occasionally  to  improve  pitch,  if  they  can  be  done  in 
the  spirit  of  fun  without  making  poor  singers  self-conscious.  All  of  the  pupils,  good 
as  well  as  poor  singers,  should  play  the  games.  Some  suggestions  are:  singing  answers 
in  the  same  pitch  or  tunes  as  a  question  is  asked;  bells  ringing  ("ding-dong")  in  dif- 
ferent pitches;  roll  call  (the  teacher  sings  the  name  of  a  child  and  he  answers  in  the 
same  pitch,  "Here  I  am");  cuckoo  or  other  bird  calls;  selling  wares  ("apples,  ba- 
nanas, etc.");  imitating  the  wind  or  a  siren   ("oo"  on  different  pitches). 

In  beginning  rhythm  work,  the  teacher  may  tap  a  rhythm  of  the  children  at  play 

and  say,  for  example,  "When  Tommy  hammered,  he  sounded  like  this ."  When 

children  have  had  experience  in  recognizing  spontaneous  rhythms,  a  well-marked 
piece  may  be  played  for  them,  while  the  children  respond  with  tapping,  clapping,  etc. 
Children  should  never  be  asked  to  "do  what  the  music  says"  until  they  feel  the  urge 
to  interpret  the  music  after  listening. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  experiment  freely  with  rhythm  band  instru- 
ments, in  order  to  know  what  effect  can  be  produced.  They  will  enjoy  adding  instru- 
mental accompaniment  to  any  of  the  songs  they  sing  such  as  bells  to  accompany 
"Jingle  Bells,"  drums  with  Indian  dances,  tambourines  with  gypsy  songs,  triangles 
for  striking  clocks,  noisemakers  for  Halloween  songs,  etc.  At  times  the  whole  group 
may  play  together  on  various  instruments,  keeping  time  to  simple  well-accented  pieces 
played  on  the  piano  or  record  player.  It  is  important  that  the  children  be  familiar 
with  the  music  so  that  they  can  sense  contrasting  moods  and  phrase  endings  with 
little  instruction.  All  children  should  be  allowed  to  play  all  instruments  at  various 
times,  with  no  star  performers.  The  use  of  a  child  director  is  questionable.  (If  used, 
all  should  have  an  opportunity  to  direct. )  Some  children  will  enjoy  picking  out  tunes 
on  the  piano,  xylophone,  or  tuned  bottles  if  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  experi- 
ment freely. 
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Music  in  the  Kindergarten 


NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 

Opportunities  for  recreative  self-ex- 
pression. 

Singing  activities: 


Rhythmic  actiivties: 


Construction: 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


— Spontaneous  singing  in  free  periods 

— Substituting  words  or  lines  in  a  song 

— Composing  snatches  of  melody  for  poems 

— Answering  the  teacher  in  song  when  she 

sings  a  question 
— Composing  songs   to   accompany   activities 

— Natural,  repetitive  movements  of  children, 
accompanied  by  sticks,  piano  chords,  or 
drums 

— Adding  rhythmic  or  dramatic  action  to  a 
song 

— Using  rhythm  instruments  to  accompany  a 
song  or  activity 

— Interpreting  "what  the  music  says"  with 
free  bodily  movements 

— Moving  to  imitate  animals  or  objects,  such 
as:  dolls,  trains,  trucks,  birds,  rabbits,  ele- 
phants, squirrels,  brownies,  balls,  tops,  tee- 
ter-totters, butterflies,  etc.,  with  or  without 
musical  accompaniment 

— Acting  out  stories  to  musical  accompani- 
ment 

— Choosing  instruments  which  produce  a  de- 
sired effect  in  the  rhythm  band 

— Experimenting  freely  with  rhythm  band  in- 
struments in  free  activity  periods 

— "Picking  out  tunes"  on  piano,  xylphone,  or 
tuned  bottles 

— Making  rhythm  instruments,  such  as  drums 
from  oatmeal  boxes,  tambourines  from 
paper  plates  with  jingles,  sandblocks  from 
wood  blocks  and  sandpaper,  rattles  from  tin 
cans  and  pebbles  or  bells,  jingles  from  sticks 
and  bells 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 

Opportunities   for  listening   experi- 
ences. 

Singing  activities: 


Rhythmic  activities: 


Appreciation  experiences: 


Opportunities  to  use  the  large  mus- 
cles. 

Rhythmic  activities: 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


-Listening  to  the  song  when  the  teacher  sings 
-Listening  to  recordings  of  songs 

-Listening  to  themselves  to  know  how  to  pro- 
duce sweet  clear  tones 
-Playing  tonal  games  to  learn  to  match  pitch 

-Listening  to  selections  played  on  the  piano 
or  record-player  until  they  feel  the  urge  to 
interpret  it  in  movement 

-Listening  to  musical  selections  to  determine 
how  to  interpret  them 

-Listening  while  rhythms  are  tapped,  trying 
to  recognize  the  song 

-Listening  to  recordings  of  various  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra 

-Listening  to  a  variety  of  musical  composi- 
tions to  gain  a  rich  background 

-Listening  for  relaxed  pleasure  in  rest  per- 
iods 


-Moving  freely  and  naturally  for  joy,  such  as 
walking,  hopping,  skiping,  galloping,  slid- 
ing, tip-toeing,  swinging,  bending,  twist- 
ing, turning,  pulling,  pushing,  swaying, 
etc.,  with  music 

-Moving  mimetically  with  musical  accom- 
paniment 

-Interpreting  stories  through  movement  with 
musical  background 

-Using  rhythm  band  instruments 

-Musical  games 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 

Experiences  to  stimulate  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Singing  activities: 


Rhythmic  activities: 


Appreciation  experiences: 


Opportunities  to  participate  in  a  va- 
riety of  experiences. 

Singing  activities: 


Rhythmic  activities: 


Related  activities: 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


-Listening  to  stories  and  looking  at  pictures 
which  stimulate  interest  in  the  song 

-Listening  to  recordings  of  beautiful  voices 

-Using  properties,  such  as  balls,  hoops,  stick 
horses,  cradles,  balloons,  skates,  etc.,  which 
stir  the  imagination  toward  movement 

-Watching  animals  or  objects  move  in  order 
to  imitate  their  action 

-Using  pieces  of  colored  cloth  or  scarves  as 
streamers  during  rhythmic  movement 

-Hearing  instruments  played  by  musicians 
who  come  to  the  classroom 

-Seeing  pictures  of  instruments 

-Looking  at  pictures  which  may  suggest  the 
mood  of  musical  compositions 

-Hearing  stories  about  musical  compositions 
and  composers 


-Singing  a  variety  of  songs,  such  as  child  ex- 
perience songs,  lullabies,  patriotic  songs, 
nonsense  songs,  etc. 

-Singing  many  songs  each  day  as  the  inter- 
ests and  activities  of  the  day  require 

-Singing  solos,  duets,  etc.,  sometimes  alter- 
nating singers  for  parts  of  the  songs 

-Engaging  in  a  wide  variety  of  free  play  ac- 
tivities which  encourage  spontaneous  rhy- 
thms 

-Interpreting  a  wide  variety  of  musical  se- 
lections 

-Visiting  a  music  store  to  hear  and  see  the 
instruments 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


Opportunities  for  simple  experiences 
within  their  ability  and  interest. 

Singing  activities: 


Rhythmic  activities: 


Opportunities  which  challenge  them 
to  think  for  themselves  and  to  begin 
to  solve  problems. 


Opportunities  to  work  and  play  with 
others. 


-Attending  short  musical  programs  keyed  to 
the  child's  interest 

-Entertaining  visitors  who  play  or  sing  for 
the  children 


-Singing  short  or  repetitive  songs 
-Singing  songs  about  the  center  of  interest 
in  which  the  class  is  engaged:  school,  farm, 
Christmas,  etc. 

-Singing  songs  with  a  simple  melody  and 
well-marked  rhythm 

-Engaging  in  simple  natural  movements  at 
first 

-Experimenting   with   one   instrument   at  a 
time  until  all  have  been  tried 
-Beginning  with  very  simple  pieces  for  inter- 
pretation 

-Listening  to  records  in  order  to  decide 
which  instruments  to  play  for  the  mood  of 
the  selection 

-Planning  simple  dramatizations,  with  char- 
acters and  scenes,  as  the  music  demands 

-Selecting  the  movements  which  are  appro- 
priate in  rhythmic  interpretations 

-Almost  all  of  the  musical  activities  in  the 
kindergarten  are  done  together,  with  all 
the  class  members  participating,  as: 

singing 

dancing 

rhythmic  movement 

rhythm  band 

listening 

musical  games 

musical  dramatizations 
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SUGGESTED  MUSIC  EQUIPMENT 

Piano 

Record  player 

Tape  recorder  (optional) 

Instruments  for  use  in  rhythm  band — drums,  triangles,  cymbals,  rhythm 
sticks,  sand  blocks,  jingle  sticks,  bells,  tambourines 

Tuned  bottles 

Xylophone 

Scarves,  ribbons,  strips  of  material,  etc.,  for  creative  movements 

Record  albums  (see  record  lists) 

Resonator  bells 

Library  of  reference  books,  singing  books,  and  rhythm  books  (see  fol- 
lowing lists) 
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1952. 
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Wood,  Lucille,  and  Scott,  Louise  B.,  Singing  Fun,  St.  Louis:  The  Webster  Publishing  Com- 
pany,   . 

Rhythm  Books 

Andrews,  Gladys,  Creative  Rhythmic  Movement  for  Children,  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1954. 

Coit,  Lottie  E.,  and  Bampton,  Ruth,  Follow  the  Music,  Evanston,  Illinois:  Summy-Birchard 
Publishing  Company,   1948. 

Coleman,  Satis,  Dancing  Time,  New  York:  John  Day  Company,   1952. 

Coleman,  Satis,  Another  Dancing  Time,  New  York:  John  Day  Company,  1954. 

Stuart,  Frances  R.  and  Ludlam,  John  S.,  Rhythmic  Activities,  Minneapolis:  Burgess  Publish- 
ing Company,  1955.  (Series  1  for  Kindergarten  to  Third  Grade) 

Music  Books  for  Reference 
Krone,  Beatrice,  Music  Participation  in  the  Elementary  School,  Chicago:  Neil  Kjos  Publish- 
ing Company,  1952. 

Landeck,  Beatrice,  Children  and  Music,  New  York:  Wm.  Sloane  Associates,  Inc.,  1952. 
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Sheehy,  Emma  D.,  There's  Music  in  Children,  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,   1952. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITY  RECORDS 

Rythmic  Activities,  R.C.A.,  Vol.   1-E71   and  Vol.  2-E72. 

American  Book  Company,  351   East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago    11,   Illinois, 
Listen  and  Do  Series,  Album  23,  Traditional  Singing  Games. 

Bowmar  Records,  4921  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  29,  California: 
Album,  Rhythm  Is  Fun 
Album,  Rhythm  Time 

Children's  Record  Guild  and  Young  People's  Records,  The  Greystone  Corporation, 
100  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  New  York: 

The  Circus  Comes  to  Town 

Creepy,  The  Crawly   Caterpillar 

Do  This,  Do  That 

I  Am  a  Circus 

Little  Indian  Drum 

Let's  Play  Zoo 

Little  Red  Wagon 

The  Merry  Toy  Shop 

My  Playful  Scarf 

My  Playmate,  The  Wind 

Nothing  to  Do 

Out-of-Doors 

Rainy  Day 

Sunday  in  the  Park 

Train  to  the  Farm 

Train  to  the  Zoo 

Trains  and  Planes 

When  the  Sun  Shines 

Who  Wants  a  Ride 

Album  EAD  2005— Things  to  Do 
Album  EAD  2006— More  Things  to  Do 
Album  EAD  2017— Let's  Play  Rhythms 
Album  EAD  2027— Rhythm,  Fun  and  Songs 

Phoebe  James  Records,  Box  134,  Pacific  Palisades,  California: 


AED  1, 

AED  2,  Free  Rhythms 

AED  3,  Animals 

AED  4,  Garden  Varieties 

AED  5,  Fundamental  and  Interpretive  Rhythms 

AED  6,     Trains 

AED  7,  Boats  and  Harbor 
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Capitol 


AED  9,     Dramatic  Play 

AED  11,  Fire,  Fire 

AED  12,  Action  Songs 

AED   13,  The  Farm 

AED   14,  Santa  Claus  and  Reindeer 

AED  15,  Hallowe'en  Rhythms 

Hokey  Pokey 

Suggested  Records  for  Quiet  Listening 

R.C.A.  Victor  Listening  Activities,  Album  I,     E.  77 

R.C.A.  Victor  Listening  Activities,  Album  II.  E  78 

R.C.A.  Christmas  Album— E  88 

Brahm's  Lullaby— R.C.A.  22160 

Teddy  Bear's  Picnic — Columbia 

Child's   Garden   of  Verses   and   Other   Songs   for   Children — 

Disneyland  Record 
Lullaby  Time — Decca 

Children's  Corner  Site,  Debussy — Columbia,  ML  4539 
Hansel  and  Gretel,   Humperdink — Columbia,   SL    102 
Mother  Goose  Suite,  Ravel — Victor,  LM   1012 
Kinderscenen,  Schumann — Angel  D  35321 

Suggested  Records  for  Singing 

Songs  from  the  Kindergarten  book,  Album  K,  Ginn 

Songs  from  the  Kindergarten  book,  Music  for  Young  Americans, 

American  Book  Company 
Songs  from  the  kindergarten  book,   Birchard,  Summy-Birchard 
Songs  from  Music  for  Early  Childhood,  New  Music  Horizon  Series, 

Silver  Burdett 
Mother  Goose,  Frank  Luther,  Decca 
Mother  Goose.  Big  Golden 
Sing  Along,  YP  and  CRG 
Silly  Liesel,  YP  and  CRG 
Music  Listening  Game,  YP 
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Suggested  Records  Pertaining  to  the  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra 

Rusty  in  Orchestraville,  Capitol 
Sparky's  Magic  Baton,  Capitol 
Sparky's  Magic  Mixup,  Capitol 
Licorice  Stick,  YP 
The  Wonderful  Violin,  YP 
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Art  In  the  Kindergarten 

Art  is  woven  into  many  learning  experiences  of  the  kindergarten  child.  He  may 
tell,  sing,  dramatize,  or  paint  his  stories.  Art  to  him  is  personal  and  individual.  He 
is  eager  to  express  himself  and  to  manipulate  the  various  materials  which  he  finds 
about  him. 

The  kindergarten  art  program  should  be  considered  as  an  art  readiness  program, 
and  can  be  the  basis  for  the  thrill  of  satisfaction  of  creating  throughout  the  life  of  the 
child.  The  kindergarten  program  must  be  flexilble  to  adequately  meet  the  interests 
and  needs  of  each  child.  There  should  be  opportunities  for  creative  experiences  with 
a  wide  range  of  materials  suitable  for  the  group's  level  of  expression.  Each  child 
should  have  opportunities   to: 

Develop  some  understandings  of  how  to  handle  paints-tempra,  fingerprints,  and 
enamels. 

Develop  some  understandings  of  plastic  materials  such  as  clay,  asbestos  flakes, 
sawdust  and  papier  mache. 

Develop  some  understandings  of  designing  and  constructing,  using  a  variety  of 
materials. 

Develop  some  understandings  of  the  use  and  care  of  materials  and  tools. 

The  kindergarten  child  needs  a  pleas  int,  informal,  homelike  atmosphere  where 
he  feels  free  to  think,  create,  and  express  his  ideas  in  his  own  way.  Patterns,  color- 
ing books,  mimeographed,  ditto,  and  hectograph  or  traced  pictures  and  designs  set 
up  adult  standards  and  produce  sterotyped  work.  A  child  should  not  be  handed  a 
piece  of  paper  and  told  to  draw  "something."  He  must  have  something  to  say — some- 
thing to  draw  about.  Motivation  will  help  him  to  identify  himself  with  the  visual 
expression. 

The  child  needs  guidance  in  the  use  and  care  of  materials  and  equipment  but 
he  should  not  be  shown  how  to  draw  and  paint.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  be  re- 
sourceful, self-reliant,  and  individual  in  his  art  expression. 

He  needs  to  experience  a  variety  of  interesting  activities  which  are  not  too  long 
or  too  difficult.  Time  should  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  child's  work,  he 
should  not  be  rushed.  However,  projects  should  be  completed  or  the  child  will  de- 
velop the  habit  of  going  from  one  unfinished  job  to  another.  Time  should  be  pro- 
vided for  repeating  experiences  to  increase  his  proficiency  with  media  and  equipment. 
He  needs  time  to  experiment  and  to  make  discoveries  in  the  area  of  art. 
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The  kindergarten  child  can  begin  to  cooperate  in  group  activities  and  to  think 
of  others  as  well  as  himself.  He  must  learn  to  share,  to  take  turns  with  tools  and  ma- 
terials, to  consider  the  needs  of  others.  Planning  and  participating  in  a  variety  of 
size  groups  suggests  a  variety  of  activities  in  painting  and  drawing  which  meet  the 
interests  and  needs  of  groups  rather  than  the  individual. 

Sharing  time  should  be  a  part  of  the  art  program.  The  kindergarten  child  needs 
to  be  encouraged  to  talk  about  his  work  and  the  work  of  others.  If  the  teacher  is 
listening  as  the  child  works  and  listens  to  his  sharing  of  pictures  and  designs,  she 
will  not  be  tempted  to  say  "what  is  it?" — she  will  know. 

Each  child  needs  to  experience  a  sense  of  achievement.  Work  from  every  child 
should  be  exhibited  and  his  creative  efforts  recognized.  Samples  of  his  designs  and 
pictures  should  be  kept  in  a  portfolio  and  screened  periodically  to  help  determine  his 
aesthetic  and  creative  growth.  These  samplings  provide  materials  for  school  and  com- 
munity exhibits  and  displays  and  will  be  representative  of  the  children's  visual  ex- 
pressions. 
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Art  In  the  Kindergarten 


NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 

Opportunities   to  scribble,  manipu- 
late, experiment  and  express  ideas. 


Opportunities  to  name  their  scrib- 
bles, symbols,  and  to  share  ideas 
with  others. 


Opportunities  to  progress  from  ma- 
nipulative stage  to  personal  sym- 
bols. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

Experiences  in  manipulating  and  experi- 
menting with  wax  crayons,  tempra  paint, 
chalk,  colored  paper,  fingerpaint,  paste, 
brushes  and  scissors 

Scribble  accidental  designs  such  as  string 
pulls,  blotters,  spatters,  dribble,  blends 
Use  crayons  as  a  tool  for  brilliant  colors; 
clear,  sharp  lines;  or  broad,  wide  strokes 
Paint  with  the  point,  edge,  and  flat  sur- 
face of  a  brush  to  discover  what  it  will  do 
Discover  what  paint  will  do  when  it  drips, 
flows,  is  mixed 

Discover  that  pressure  of  fingers,  palms, 
fists,  and  arms  produce  lines  and  pattern 
with  finger  print 

verlap   and   blend   colors   with  chalk  or 
paint  on  colored  paper  background 

-Experiences  in  picture-making  activities 
through  manipulation  of  materials  such  as 
cut   paper,    tempra    paint,    crayon,    chalk, 
fingerpaint 

-Exhibit  and  display  children's  work  in  the 
classroom,  in  other  kindergarten  rooms,  in 
the  halls,  and  in  the  community 
-Share  ideas  as  children  sit  in  a  circle  and 
talk  about  their  art  expressions 

-Examine  the  works  of  other  children 
through  exchange  exhibits  from  other 
schools  and/or  other  countries 

-Draw  and  paint  experience  stories  of  trips 
( such  as  field  trips  within  the  planned  pro- 
gram), listening  to  music,  poems,  stories; 
make-believe;  daily  events  at  home  and  at 
school,  and  people  the  children  know 

-Design  invitations,  folders,  seasonal  decora- 
tions, place  mats,  greeting  cards,  costumes, 
using  crayons,  tempra  paint,  colored  paper, 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


Opportunitnes    to    further    develop 
large  muscles  and  coordination. 


Opportunities  to  increase  per- 
ception. 


fingerpaint,  scrap  materials,  string,  yarn, 
cloth,  brushes,  scissors,  vegetables  and  gad- 
gets for  printing 

— Fingerpaint  on  slick  surfaces  such  as  oil 
cloth,  linoleum,  glass,  formica  for  mono- 
prints 

— Fingerpaint  on  wet,  glazed  paper,  tagboard, 
shelf-paper,  or  butcher  paper  to  interpret 
movement  in  musical  selections 

— Manipulate  plastic  materials  to  form  three- 
dimensional  shapes  from  pulp  papier  mache 
flour  and  salt,  sawdust,  asbestos  flakes, 
and  clay 

— Construct  three-dimensional  forms  with  rig- 
id materials  such  as  wood  or  cardboard  for 
playhouse,  boats,  airplanes,  trains,  cars, 
play  furniture,  containers  for  home  and 
school  use 

— Cut  and  tear  paper  to  make  composite  pic- 
tures, cutpaper  forms,  surface  designs 

— Make  a  toy  from  cloth  such  as  a  bean  bag, 
puppet,  stuffed  animal 

— Opportunities  to  use  color  imaginatively 
— Experiment  with  mixing  colors 

— Include  experiences  which  relate  the  names 
of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  neutral  col- 
ors to  the  colors  observed 

— Experiment  with  color  when  he  paints  with 
tempra  and   uses  wet  or  dry  chalk 

— Distinguish  between  light  and  dark  values 
of  the  same  color  and  different  colors,  such 
as  light  blue  and  dark  blue  or  yellow  as 
a  light  color  and  violet  as  a  darker  color 

— Present  opportunities  to  use  dark  colors 
against  light  colors  for  contrast 

— Recognize  repetition  of  colors  in  border  and 
surface  designs  and  in  their  pictures 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


Opportunities  to  become  aware  of 
texture   in   the   world   about   them. 


Opportunities   to  express  natural 
feeling  for  line,  color,  and  form 
three-dimensionally. 


Opportunities  to  solve  problems  in 
design  to  meet  in-school  and  out-of- 
school  needs  and  interests. 


-Collect  and  exhibit  a  variety  of  textures 
found  in  the  classroom,  in  the  community, 
and  in  the  home 

-Use  collage  materials  for  designs  and  pic- 
ture making  activities 

-Combine  colored  and  textured  papers  for 
a  picture  or  design 

-Make  paper  and  crayon  or  chalk  rubbings 
over  leaves,  cut-outs,  wood,  cloth,  screen 
cardboard,  objects 

-Take  "looking"  trips  to  see  and  collect  tex- 
tured objects 

-Find  opportunities  to  look  at  the  texture  of 
leaves,  rocks,  plants,  trees,  leather,  cloth, 
wire,  etc.,  with  a  magnifying  glass 

-Model  forms  from  plastic  materials  such  as 

strip  papier  mache,  plasticine,  clay 
-Construct  with  blocks  and  boxes 
-Make  puppets,  toys,  costumes,  masks,  dolls, 

stuffed  animals,  dioramas,  play  objects 
-Use  yarn  and  thread  for  v  eaving,  stitchery, 

bookbinding  and  sewing 
-Collect  pebbles  and  create  a  group  pebble 

mosaic  for  the  classroom 

-Decorate  booklets,  boxes,  trays,  bottles,  cos- 
tumes, animals,  masks,  charts,  plates,  cans, 
doorstops,  tree  ornaments,  wrapping  paper, 
place  mats,  Easter  eggs,  wall  hangings 

-Repeat  simple  shapes  for  a  border  design. 
Repeat  combination  of  lines  and  colors 

-Experiment  with  all-over  patterns  by  alter- 
nating the  design 

-Make  a  spot  or  unit  design  to  fit  a  given 
area  or  space  for  a  plate,  greeting  card  or 
poster 

-Model  dishes,  animals,  people,  boats,  veg- 
etables, fruit  from  plastic  materials 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


Opportunities  to  become  more  sen- 
sitive to  beauty  in  nature  and  to  be- 
come aware  of  art  expression  of 
others. 


— Print  with  spools,  pieces  of  wood,  buttons, 
gadgets,  potatoes,  carrots,  for  wrapping 
paper,  borders,  covers,  invitations,  greet- 
ing cards,  place  mats,  and  booklets 

— Stencil  on  cloth  with  sponges  and  textile 
paint 

— Stencil  on  paper  with  crayon,  chalk  or 
sponges  and  tempra  paint 

— Make  booklets,  hats,  paper  sack  masks, 
dioramas,  costumes,  movies 

— Build  cars,  trains,  houses,  stores,  airplanes, 
boats,  forts,  playhouse  furniture 

— Make  stick,  sack,  fist,  sock,  mitten,  or 
potatoe  puppets 

— Fold,  cut,  curl,  stuff,  tear,  paste,  bend  paper 
of  all  kinds  to  create  form  for  paper  sculp- 
ture 

— Opportunities  to  develop  sensitivity  and 
awareness  through  continual  seeing  of 
beauty  found  in  pictures,  objects  and  in 
nature 

— Share  that  which  is  "beautiful"  leaves, 
flowers,  stones,  pictures 

— Help  arrange  a  display  of  story  pictures — 
daily  or  within  a  two-week  period 

— Help  arrange  flowers  or  other  objects  for 
the  teacher's  desk,  table  or  counter  area 

— Display  colored  leaves,  stones,  feathers,  etc. 

— Make  a  rainbow  with  a  prism,  soap  bubbles, 
water  spray,  oil  on  water 

— Express  likes  and  dislikes  about  art  ex- 
pression 

— Learn  to  say  something  about  another 
child's  picture  or  design 

— Look  at  and  talk  about  the  illustrations 
found  in  story  books  as  well  as  picture 
books 

— Rearrange  play  furniture  or  plan  an  "ar- 
rangement" for  work  or  play  area 
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SUGGESTED  ART  SUPPLIES  and  EQUIPMENT 


Newsprint  (32  lb.)    18"x24" 

Cream  Manila  Drawing,  9"x  12",   12"x  18",    18"x24" 

Fingerpaint,  12"x  18"  or  larger 

Construction   (assorted  colors)    12"x  18",    18"x24" 

Poster  or  lightweight,  assorted  colors,   12"x  18" 

Kraft  wrapping-white  or  brown  (40  lb.  stock)  36"  wide 

Tagboard,  9"x  12",   12"x  18",   18"x24" 

Stencil,  9"x  12" 


Easel  (powdered  tempra) — red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  orange,  violet,  brown,  black,  white 

Fingerpaint — red,  yellow,  blue,  green,   black,  brown 

Textile   (Aqua) 

Clear  varnish,  lacquer,  shellac 

CRAYONS 

Wax  (large) — assorted  colors — red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  violet,  orange,  brown,  black,  white 
Wax  (standard  size)   box  of   16  colors 
Chalk,  white  and  assorted  colors 
Charcoal 

BRUSHES 

Easel  (flat)  white  bristles—  Vi" ,  3A",  1" 

Easel  (round)  No.  12 

Varnish  brush,   1"  and  2" 

Camel  Hair  (round)  No.  4,  No.  8,  No.    10 

Paste   Brushes 

Stencil  Brushes,  No.  4,  No.  8 

ADHESIVE  AND  PASTE 

Paste    (prepared  commercial) 

Rubber  cement 

Glue 

Masking  tape 

Paste  (cellulose) 

Paste  (powdered  wall  paper) 

Kraft  gummed  tape,  2"  wide 

MODELING  MATERIALS 

Clay,  oil  base 
Clay,  water  base 
Clay,  local 
Plaster  of  Paris 
Sawdust 
Asbestos  Flakes 
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THREADS  AND  CLOTH 

Variety  of  yarns,  thread,  embroidery  floss 

Needles 

Pins 

Cloth  as  needed 

Carpet  warp 

Rug  yarn 

Raffia 

CONSTRUCTION 

Wood 

Sandpaper 

Pliers 

Scissors 

Saws 

Hammers 

Screwdrivers 

Square 

Hand  drill 

Nails,  assorted 

Screws,  assorted 

Miter  box 

Vise 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Enamels,  assorted  colors 
Fixative  or  lacquer  spray 
Turpentine 

Shellac 
Varnish,  clear 
Soap 

Lacquer  thinner 
Sponges 
Steel  wool 
Community  resources  and  waste  materials 


PICTURE  LIBRARY 

A  collection  of  prints  and  reproductions  of  paintings,  drawings,  graphics,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  is  a  desirable  asset  to  the  kindergarten  art  program.  Teachers  who  wish  to 
secure  prints  to  start  or  increase  their  library  holdings  may  wish  to  consider  those  available 
from  the  following  sources: 

Artex  Prints,  Inc.,  Westport,  Conn. 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,   11  W.  53rd  St.,  New  York   19,  New  York 
Dr.  Konrad  Prothmann,  7  Soper  Ave.,  Baldwin  L.  I.,  New  York 
Skira,   Albert,    Geneva,    Switzerland — Portfolios   contain    reproductions    of   the   paint- 
ings of  Braque,  Chagall,  Courbet,  Derain,  Dufy,  Matisse,  Utrillo,  Van  Gough, 
Ulaminck  and  other. 
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